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The Comrades That Have Cligieed Ahead ; 


\ i = 
|e kl ya HE Church I see in the future is no dead pile of stones and = 
L AY ; unmeaning timber. It is a living thing. When you enter = 

< |B } i US it you hear a sound—as of some mighty poem chanted. = 
Ee fh Listen long enough and you will learn that it is made up of the beat- = 


HA 


ing of human hearts, of the nameless music of men’s souls—that is, 
if you have ears. If you have eyes, you will presently see the church 
itself—a looming mystery of many shapes and shadows, leaping sheer 
from floor to dome. The work of no ordinary builder. 

The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes; the 
sweet human flesh of men and women is moulded about its bulwarks, 
strong, impregnable ; the faces of little children laugh out from every 
corner stone; the terrible spans and arches of it are the joined hands 
of comrades ; and up in the heights and spaces there are inscribed the 
numberless musings of all the dreamers of the world. It is yet build- tt 
ing —building and built upon. Sometimes the work goes forward in 
deep darkness ; sometimes in blinding light ; now beneath the burden 
of unutterable anguish; now to the tune of a great laughter and 
heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. . . . Sometimes in the 
silence of the night-time, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the 
comrades at work up in the dome—the comrades that have climbed 


ahead. 
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Manson’s Vision in Charles Rann Kennedy’s 
The Servant in the House.” 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
Its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
EST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 

Literary Editor 
Barold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SQOMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glaa 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial én the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
eGdress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
He library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
ing missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
eur faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
ws when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
twibution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th 8T., Chicago 
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FIFTY YEARS AT GROVE HALL 


The Universa ist church at Grove Hall, 
Dorchester, Boston, Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
D. D., pastor, celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary March 18. Dr. Bissell preached 
an anniversary sermon at the morning 
service. In the evening Dr. Charles 
Conklin delivered an interesting historical 
address. Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor of 
the Roxbury church which started the 
Grove Hall movement, Rev. George W. 
Colson of West Newton a former pastor, 
and Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
the Christian Leader, made brief addresses 
of congratulation. 

Dr. Bissell presided at the evening 
service and conducted the devotional 
service, assisted by Mr. Colson. On the 
platform were seated two of the ‘‘charter 
members” of the church, Louis A. Lauriat 
of Norton, Mass., and Mrs. J. Arthur Ross, 
still active in the church. Mr. Lauriat, 
a veteran of the Civil War, who is light on 
his feet as a boy, made a brief, witty speech. 
Another “charter member,’’ Mrs. Henry 
C. Hunneman, who is away for the winter, 
sent a letter which was read. 

The church has had nine pastors as 
follows: Frederick A. Dillingham (1878- 
1881), Eben H. Chapin (1881-1883), 
Isaac P. Coddington (1884-1888), Charles 
R. Tenney (1889-1901), Abram Conklin 
(1902-1906), George W. Colson(1907-1912), 
Edson R. Miles (1912-1918), Warren B. 
Brigham (1918-1928), and Flint M. Bissell, 
who came here in 1924. Dr. Bissell read 
letters from Mr. Conklin, Mr. Miles and 
Mr. Brigham. Dr. Dillingham was re- 
ported as seriously ill. 

The present structure was erected during 
the pastorate of Dr. Charles R. Tenney, 
to whom repeated references were made 
during the evening, every speaker ex- 
pressing the universal affection in which 
he was held. Mr. Joseph Horton, long an 
officer in State and General Conventions, 
was one of the leading men of this church. 
Dr. Bissell paid an eloquent tribute to his 
memory. 

The church was decorated for the occa- 
sion with palms and cut flowers, and there 
were special floral tributes for Ivers W. 
Adams, Mrs. Long, Miss Hallett and Dr. 
Tenney. 

The music was furnished by the ladies’ 
quartette of the church, Mrs. Boothby, 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Adams, Mrs. Keith, 
assisted by the soloist, Igelis van Buskirk. 
The boys’ orchestra of the church furnished 
music later in the evening at the reception. 

Among those present were Mr. Cornelius 
Parker, president of the Massachusetts 
State Convention, a member of the church, 
Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Mrs. Winthrop 
Alexander (of New Jersey), Mrs. Charles 
R. Tenney and her sister, Mrs. Sarah 
Turner, who now belong to the parish, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lufkin of Arlington. 

Following the services a reception was 
held in the parlors of the church. De- 
licious refreshments were served under the 
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direction of Mrs. W. A. Edson and Mrs. 
H. D. Keefe. A semi-blizzard was raging 
in the morning and a driving rain was 
beating down at night, but the attendance 
was large and the occasion a happy one. 
In the receiving line were the president of 
the Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. F. P. Osgood, and 
past presidents, Mrs. Emma J. Marcy, 
Mrs. Nora J. Onthank, Mrs. Ella G. Briggs, 
Mrs. Winthrop Alexander, Mrs. Charles 
R. Tenney, Mrs. George W. Colson, Mrs. 
M. D. Keith, Mrs. Warren A. Edson, and 


others. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH STATIS- 
TICS 


On March 21, 1928, the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, released the fol- 
lowing press summary of statistics relating 
to the Universalist Church which will 
appear in the volume, ‘‘Census of Religious 
Bodies 1926.” 

“The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the returns 
received, there were in the United States 
498 churches of the Universalists in 1926, 
with 54,957 members, as compared with 
534 churches and 58,566 members reported 
in 1916. These figures are exclusive of 
twenty-six federated churches, each con- 
sisting of a Universalist unit combined 
with a unit of some other denomination. 
These federated churches, which are more 
or less closely affiliated with the Uni- 
versalist denomination, reported a total 
membership of 3,297. 

“The total expenditures for 1926, as re- 
ported by 470 churches, amounted to $1,- 
616,624, including $1,485,798 for current 
expenses and improvements, $149,362 for 
benevolences, missions, etc., and $13,464 
not classified. The total expenditures 
reported by 573 churches in 1916 were 
$1,069,075. The value of church edifices 
(including furniture and equipment), as 
reported by 470 churches for 1926, was 
$15,826,940, which may be compared with 
$7,876,103 reported by 609 churches in 
1916. 

“Of the 498 churches reporting in 1926, 
244 were located in urban territory (in- 
corporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more) and 254 were in rural areas. Of the 
total membership, 41,475 were in the ur- 
ban churches and 13,482 in the rural 
churches; and of the total expenditures 
235 urban churches reported $1,368,270 
and 2385 rural ‘churches, $248,244. The 
value of church property reported by 231 
urban churches was $14,265,642 and that 
reported by 239 rural churches was 
$1,561,298. 

“Sunday schools were reported by 350 
churches of this denomination in 1926, 
with 4,045 officers and teachers and 
24,738 scholars. The number of officers 
and teachers in the Sunday schools as re- 
ported for 1916 was 5,170 and the number 
of scholars 33,272.” 

Detailed figures by states also were 
given out. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


“ 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial. 


EASTER MEDITATIONS 
O toil and sacrifice for the good cause is necessary 
to the good man, whether there is any God and 
Heaven or not. Sometimes it seems to us as 
if good men felt it necessary to deny God and Heaven 
and to walk the good life alone simply because it is 
so much harder to walk alone. The hardest way, to 
them, must be the most virtuous. This is altogether 
admirable if they are following truth as they see it. 
It is a bit careless if they are deceiving themselves, 
and altogether selfish if their main interest is in defy- 
ing gods and in captaining their own souls. 

It is not easy for the majority of men to live 
nobly if in their opinion the whole scheme of creation 
is ignoble. If the universe is purely accidental, if 
eventually all that the race has achieved is to be anni- 
hilated, then to the majority there will be little worth 
striving for. If we want to induce people to beautify 
the world we must give them hope that it is beautiful 
at the core. If we think it is not beautiful because it is 
purely fortuitous, we must not lie about it. But if 
there are reasons for believing it is beautiful, we must 
not lie about that either. 

There may be no proofs but there are good 
reasons for believing in immortality. 

The highest values the race has achieved can not 
exist apart from personality. If personality does not 
survive death those values shrivel into nothingness. 
That is too much for the average man to swallow. 
Belief may involve great assumptions, but disbelief 
involves assumptions before which the brain recoils 
in dismay. Belief may have its possibilities of blind 
credulity, but absolute and perfect credulity marches 
in the train of unbelief. 

Approached from this standpoint, our faith in 
immortality rises or falls with our sense of human 
values. When we let ourselves think exclusively about 
the meanness of men, the idea of letting them live 
forever seems absurd. When we reflect on how good 
men are in spite of handicaps, how many little acts 
of kindness come out of the most unlikely lives, and 
how high our best can climb, it seems entirely natural 
that they should live on. 

Disbelief in the possibility of life beyond death is 
part of the disbelief of to-day in the worth of life here. 

There are exceptions, we admit, where people are 
giving themselves to truth, beauty, goodness, love, 


who say that they want no life beyond. We believe 
that they are mistaken. Ardently they want the 
truth they discover, the beauty they paint, the good- 
ness they appreciate, to survive. Therefore they want 
the personalities by whom alone the highest values 
can be conserved to survive. 

For the majority of us the more we give ourselves 
unselfishly to our best ideals, conquer hatred and 
jealousy, and live in the light of unselfish love, the 
surer we are that so-called death does not end all. 

“Cowards die many times before their death. 
The valiant never taste of death but once.’’ And per- 
haps those who succeed in banishing the specter here 
and now may never taste at all. 

* * 


LOMBARD GOING AHEAD 


N this issue of the Christian Leader we give an 
account of the generous action of the American 
Unitarian Association in coming to the assistance 

of Lombard College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

In some respects Lombard is stronger to-day 
than ever before in its history. It has a fine body of 
students under an able, united faculty. There is no 
question but that it is a needed piece of educational 
machinery. Small colleges have an. important part 
to play in the educational system of the country, and 
all colleges, small and large, have to face a greater 
demand for service than they are able to render. 

The problem before Lombard has been purely a 
financial one. By herculean efforts Dr. Joseph M. 
Tilden, the late president, had secured pledges of 
upwards of $200,000 on an endowment drive for 
$500,000. Dr. Tilden was unable to complete his 
work, and the board of trustees has been facing the 
difficult situation created by his death. Judge Roger 
S. Galer, chairman of the board, recently invited 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, executive chairman of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, of which 
Judge Galer is president, to sit in with the board ata 
meeting held in Chicago, January 25. Immediately 
after the meeting Mr. Reese went to Boston and laid 
the situation before the trustees of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the result that the As- 
sociation promptly intervened to help Lombard. 

The old Lombard board met in Chicago, March 27, 
and a reorganization was made, to enable the board to 
take advantage of the Unitarian offer. 
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‘It is evident that something has happened which 
is more than a temporary expedient. The trustees of 
the American Unitarian Association would not put 
money in a sinking ship. Lombard has been saved, 
and more than saved. It has been given an impetus 
the full effect of which no one can now estimate. 

Every alumnus and friend of Lombard, as well as 
the friends of Dr. Tilden who know the story of his 
heroic struggle and sacrifice, will rejoice in the news 
that Lombard is to take on new life and enlarge its 
field of service. Even more than in the past it will be 
a center of liberal and liberalizing influences in the 
Middle West. 

Just how heavy a burden Dr. Tilden, Judge Galer, 
Mr. Webster, and others have borne this past year few 
of us probably will ever fully understand. But we 
ought to have imagination enough to see in its true 
proportions this great achievement, and to show our 
gratitude to the old board and the new board by back- 
ing up the movement now started for a greater and 
better Lombard. 

* * 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ENTERPRISE 


HE Christian Register has sent a special represen - 
tative to Galesburg, Ill., to study Lombard 
College, and has secured an interesting illus- 

trated story for publication in its issue of April 5. 
Lombard alumni will be interested in helping circu- 
late this unusual number of the Regzster. Dr. Dief- 
fenbach never is caught asleep at the switch. 

* * 


AN AWARD OF THE WOODROW WILSON 
FOUNDATION 


HE first award under the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation for service of peace went to Lord 
Cecil of England for what he did for the 
League of Nations. The second went to Elihu Root, 
dean of American statesmen, for his efforts in behalf 
of the Court of International Justice. The third has 
just been given to Charles A. Lindbergh for his work 
as an individual to promote friendship and good-will 
between nations. In each case the award consisted 
of the sum of $25,000 and the medal of the Founda- 
tion. 

The addresses at the dinner, made by Norman 
Davis, the presiding officer, His Excellency Senor Don 
Orestes de Ferrara, and John W. Davis, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, were models of intellectual 
insight, high moral purpose and good taste. The reply 
of Colonel Lindbergh, as might be expected, was brief, 
boyish, modest, earnest. It expressed his respect for 
Mr. Wilson, and his intense faith in aviation as a 
means of promoting closer intercourse and better 
understanding between nations. 

The award, the addresses of those representing 
the Foundation and the presence of Colonel Lind- 
bergh have re-emphasized the influence of the single 
individual on world movements. John W. Davis 
especially expressed this thought in an address of 
singular beauty and eloquence. 

Without the credentials of an ambassador, Colo- 
nel Lindbergh has done the work of an ambassador. 
True, he had back of him the momentum of a heroic 
exploit, but this could have been dissipated by bump- 
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tiousness, egotism, pretense, selfishness. He did his 
greatest work because he was friendly, and he was 
friendly not from policy but because deep down inside 
he is a friendly being. 

The addresses, sent far and wide in the press and 
over the radio, ought to give men new faith in the 
miracles that may be worked by simple friendliness, 
and in the power locked up in the individual life. 

* * 


JUDAS NOT ISCARIOT 


UDAS Not Iscariot” was the subject of Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick at the National Religious 
Service over the radio March 25. 

In many parts of the United States it is possible 
to hear Dr. Fosdick every Sunday afternoon at 5.30. 
The service lasts about forty-five minutes and is 
intended for people of all creeds and sects. It comes 
at an hour when people usually are free, and it is 
estimated that millions worship together in this way. 
Few who hear Dr. Fosdick once miss hearing him a 
second time if possible. The sermon March 25 was 
an exposition of the burden which we carelessly put 
on other people by our sins and follies. . All his life 
the other Judas among the twelve was explaining 
that he was “not Iscariot.’”? Judas Iscariot had made 
the name a synonym for infamy. Young people who 
assert their right to live their own lives in their own 
way ignore the fact that they bear the names of 
families or groups upon whom they may put the awful 
burden of explaining always that they are “not Is- 
cariot.” 

Some of these people who have been trying to 
fasten on Dr. Fosdick lax views of morals should have 
heard his clear, positive exposition of the tests of 
right and wrong. No more flaming apostle of old- 
fashioned morality stands in the American pulpit 
to-day than Dr. Fosdick, and he is all the more power- 
ful because he has the modern mind. 

* * 


DR. LUCCOCK GOES 


OUR years ago the Methodist Episcopal Church 
made a change in policy concerning the Christian 
Advocates, which are published in several cities 

of the country, and appointed a kind of editor-in- 
chief over them all. This editor-in-chief could not 
control the editorial work in the respective fields, but 
his pages of contributed matter had. to appear simul- 
taneously in all of the Advocates. The man who has 
filled this position of over-editorship was Dr. Halford 
E. Luccock, who now has resigned to take the chair 
of Homiletics in the Yale Divinity School. 

In congratulating the Yale Divinity School we 
express our sincere regret at the loss to religious 
journalism of this fearless, able, consecrated man. 
In our opinion, the plan by which he was put in con- 
trol of a section in each of several independent papers 
was unwise. Not intended as an attack on the edi- 
torial freedom of the able men who serve the Metho- 
dist Church as her editors, it was so interpreted. 
We are sorry to see Dr. Luccock go, but we should be 
more sorry to see any one take his place. 

Delegates to church conventions in general and 
officials in churches in particular do not realize the 
opposition of the membership of Protestant churches 
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to anything bordering on an attack on editorial free- 
dom. In an age of chain dailies thoughtful people 
look upon the independent weekly as the last line of 
defense of a free press. 

The attempt to subordinate the editorial office to 
the business office, the putting of editors under pub- 
lishers, is vastly different from putting a contributing 
editor in charge of a section of the paper, but so 
sensitive are editors to questions affecting their free- 
dom and so alive are their subscribers to the funda- 
mental necessity of that freedom, that the one sure 
way to make a convulsion in our free churches to-day 
is to start a movement to curtail it. 


* * 


EDITOR NIEBUHR 


HE Rey. Reinhold Niebuhr, pastor of Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich., has joined 
the staff of the World To-morrow as one of the 

editors. 

Dr. Niebuhr, who was recently at King’s Chapel 
for a week, is recognized as one of the outstanding 
preachers of the United States. His new book, ‘‘Does 
Civilization Need Religion,” has received widespread 
commendation. He has been chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Inter-racial Relations in Detroit, and 
chairman of the Industrial Relations Committee of 
the Detroit Ministerial Association, as well as amem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and of its Research Department Com- 
mittee. 

We congratulate the World To-morrow upon 


securing such a virile personality, such an able writer 


and such a clear, reverent thinker. 
, * * 


A PRESBYTERIAN INTERDICT 


E are indebted to the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger of Philadelphia for a clear account of 
what really happened in the Presbytery of 

Philadelphia where ministers and elders of the Pres- 
byterian Church were forbidden to have anything to 
do with the Fellowship of Faiths. Dr. Paul S. Lein- 
bach, editor of the Messenger, who is also president 
of the organized editors of the United States, points 
out the folly of the action taken. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Presbytery the following resolution was 
passed: ‘“‘Whereas, it has become a matter of public 
knowledge that ministers of this Presbytery have lent 
their names to a movement for fellowship among 
various religions, including Shintoism, Buddhism, 
Unitarianism, Ethical Culture, Judaism, Mohamme- 
danism, and other non-Christian religions, be it re- 
solved, that the Presbytery of Philadelphia go on 
record as being unalterably opposed to any fellowship 
that tends to name Christianity as one of many equally 
good religions; that we reaffirm our belief that Chris- 
tianity is a revelation, and so is the final and absolute 
religion; that the Presbytery hereby enjoins upon its 
ministers and elders the duty of abstaining from 
participation in such meetings and movements.” 

This reads something like a papal interdict. 
The mere fact of there being any interdict is interest- 
ing, but it is more interesting to realize the nature of 
the organization which Presbyterian ministers of that 
section are forbidden to join. 


As Dr. Leinbach points out, the Fellowship of 
Faiths is precisely the kind of organization conducted 
by Dr. Stanley Jones in India under the title ““Round 
Table.” It involves representatives of various faiths 
sitting down together and talking things over, trying 
to understand different viewpoints and coming to 
a clearer conviction of the truth. 

It seems that the Rev. John A. MacCullum, pas- 
tor of the Walnut Street Presbyterian: Church, Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Robert B. Whyte, pastor of the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, recently distinguished for 
a debate with Judge Lindsey, are the two men especial- 
ly enjoined by the resolutions. Both are members of 
the Fellowship of Faiths and Dr. MacCallum is vice- 
president of the Executive Committee. Neither 
intends to pay the slightest attention to the interdict 
of this new Presbyterian pope. On the contrary, Dr. 
MacCallum has pointed out that such resolutions 
adopted by the Christian Church in general would 
mean a complete collapse of all foreign missionary 
work, because missionaries often share the same plat- 
form with representatives of other faiths. It would 
mean also a denial of the spirit of good-will and sym- 
pathetic understanding which is the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and of Christianity’s most distinctive com- 
mand to love one another. Dr. MacCallum added 
that to be consistent the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
“should go further and enjoin its members to burn all 
books in its libraries, including all encyclopedias and 
religious dictionaries, which classify Christianity 
among the great religions of the world.” 

We agree with Dr. Leinbach that it seems absurd 
to say that the high-minded Christians who are giving 
support to this movement are in any sense treasonable 
to their own faith “because they thus cultivate a 
larger understanding of the point of view of the dev- 
otees of other systems and hope to give their brethren 
of diverse faiths a better understanding of our holy 


religion.” 
* * 


THE CREED OF KARL REILAND 


HE Rey. Karl Reiland, rector of St. George’s 

Church (Protestant Episcopal), New York 

City, has arranged a creed which in his opinion 

is a better basis for unity than the Nicene Creed, which 

Bishop Manning asserts was endorsed by the Lausanne 

Conference on Faith and Order. This new creed 

was used in the service at St. George’s Church on 

March 18. Itisa compilation of an English modernist 
creed and verses of scripture. It is as follows: 


We believe that God is spirit and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

We believe that God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the whole earth. 

We believe that God is love, and every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God. 

We believe that Jesus is the son of God, and as 
many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. 

We believe that the Lord Jesus is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. 

We believe that if we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another. 

We believe in the grace of our Lord, in the loveof 
God, and in the fellowship of the spirit. Amen 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XLVI. 


The Gay and Gray Forties 


Johannes 


N “One Hundred Years Ago in New York” 
published in this series on Feb. 18, we studied 
“The Diary of Philip Hone.”” Browsing further 
in these large volumes we have come upon a 
number of incidents so interesting that I propose to 
set them down as a sequel. So here beginneth not 
“The Gay Nineties,” done by Mrs. Wharton, but 
“The Gay and Gray Forties,”’ as seen by Philip Hone. 

Philip Hone, it will be remembered, was born in 
New York in 1780 and died there in 1851. He wasa 
keen observer, knew practically everybody of distine- 
tion and kept careful journals. While it is the life of 
New York City which he records especially, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Saratoga Springs 
and other places often come into his narrative, either 
because of visits made or because of noteworthy events 
which he wanted to set down. 

In politics he was first a Federalist and then a 
Whig—a warm personal friend of John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, William H. Seward, 
William Henry Harrison, and other Whig leaders. 

He was strongly opposed to Andrew Jackson, 
both for political and personal reasons. New York 
City suffered for years because of the relentless, im- 
placable war which Jackson waged on the Bank of 
the United States. Jackson went out of office in 
1837, but the business depression continued for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Hone because of his attempt to help 
others lost large sums of money. 

The clouds were still heavy when 1840 came 
along, as the following entry shows: 

“January 8. I was reminded this morning, by 
seeing the flags displayed upon the City Hall and 
Tammany Hall, that it is the anniversary of the 
battle of New Orleans, an event glorious in the history 
of our country, and consolatory to the pride of every 
true American, but one which in its effect has proved 
most injurious to the present prosperity and future 
prospects of the land, and ‘all which it inherit.’ For 
the laurels gained by General Jackson on that occa- 
sion and the popularity which is certain to follow a 
successful military chieftain, paved the way for his 
elevation to the Presidency, made him the idol of 
the people, turned his head, and gave him the power 
to indulge his personal prejudices and antipathies at 
the expense of the Constitution and the laws, trample 
upon the rights of the people who were huzzaing for 
him, and sacrifice every interest to promote his own 
objects and those of his party. With a full share of 
the exultation which all should feel in the event of a 
battle gained, and with no desire to detract from the 
well-earned fame of the commanding generals, I do 
not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, the evils re- 
sulting from that event, in its consequences as de- 
scribed above, outweigh the benefits of fifty such 
battles; and so posterity will say, to the third and 
fourth generation.” 

There was great rejoicing when Van Buren, “the 
most adroit politician of his day” and successor of 


Jackson, was defeated for re-election by William 
Henry Harrison. “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too,” 
the log cabin and hard cider barrels, carried every- 
thing before them. 

Mr. Hone was in Washington for the inauguration. 
March first we find this entry: “‘I went yesterday to 
St. John’s Church, where I caused some remarks to be 
made by sitting in the President’s pew (Van Buren) 
for which I afterward had to stand some shots from 
the Whigs who have not the taste to understand how 
aman may continue on good terms with a gentleman 
whose election he has worked to defeat. The truth is, 
the President passed me in his carriage on his way to 
church, and when I arrived I found his son Smith 
waiting for me at the door, to take me to his father’s 
pew—a civility which I accepted most willingly, and 
did not find my devotions interfered with, nor my 
political principles contaminated, by the company I 
had the honor to be placed in.” 

Walking down Pennsylvania Avenue two days 
before the inauguration, he comments on the large 
number of “good looking, well behaved persons.” 
His friend Mr. Bell remarked to him that he had been 
there eight years before when Jackson was inaugurated, 
and that the difference in appearance and deport- 
ment of the people was striking: ““Now they are Whigs 
and gentlemen, then Locofocos and ——. 

Aristocratic as this may seem and unfair to the 
Democrats, it was followed almost immediately by an 
entry which illustrates the essential democracy of all 
our really fine people regardless of party: 

“March 2, 1841. I was forcibly stricken this 
morning by a characteristic circumstance, of which 
an American may well be proud. Passing through the 
crowd of which I was just speaking was to be seen an 
elderly gentleman dressed in black, and not remark- 
ably well dressed, with a mild, benignant countenance, 
a military air, but stooping a little, bowing to one, 
shaking hands with another, and cracking a joke with 
a third; and this man was William H. Harrison, the 
President-elect of this great empire, whose elevation 
has been produced by a severe throe which has been 
felt in the most remote corners of the land, which has 
destroyed and elevated the hopes of hundreds of 
thousands, and which is destined to effect a change of 
principles and policy to which the whole world looks 
with interest; and there he was, unattended, and 
unconscious of the dignity of his position—the man 
among men, the sun of the political firmament. 
People may say what they will about the naked 
simplicity of Republican institutions; it was a sub- 
lime moral spectacle.” 

All the hopes which the Whigs and especially 
the business men of New York had placed on General 
Harrison were shattered in one short month. April 
3, Mr. Hone speaks of a rumor “yesterday” of the 
illness of “our worthy President” from pleurisy or 
inflammation of the lungs, but records that “the re- 
port is to-day that he is better.” April 5 he begins a 
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long entry with these words: “With a mournful heart 
and trembling hands I record the sad and unexpected 
(unexpected at least until yesterday morning) event 
which will fill this country with sincere grief and 
melancholy *forebodings.”’ 

Tyler, who succeeded Harrison, while a Whig, 
was a Virginian and his position doubtful on the 
question of rechartering the Bank of the United States. 

Many pages of the diary tell of the grief of the 
nation and the services held in-honor of the dead 
President. That Mr. Hone’s forebodings about 
Tyler were justified, at least from a party standpoint, 
we find in many entries, of which the following is an 
illustration: 

“June 12, 1843. The accidental President (John 
Tyler) attended by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster-General, and young Mr. Tyler, made a 
triumphal entry into the good city of New York this 
12th day of June, on his way to Boston, where he is 
to be present at the great Bunker Hill jubilee and the 
delivery of Mr. Webster’s oration, on the 17th. Great 
preparations were made for this auspicious occasion 
by the civil and military authorities. I was honored 
by an invitation from the joint committee of the 
corporation. ; 

“But ‘my arrangements would not permit.’ I 
did not go, because I did not choose to pay homage to 
the man who has deceived his friends, and betrayed 
those who spent time and money, and comfort and 
lungs, to place him where he is. Now when old 
Jackson visited New York, I cheerfully helped to swell 
the loud hurrahs in honour of the President of the 
United States. We were opposed in politics, and 
had a right to be. I tried to keep him out, and had 
no right to expect any favor from him; and, moreover, 
with all his tyrannical notions of government, and 
reference of public matters to private considerations, 
there was a manliness of character about the old war- 
rior which commanded respect. But this man has 
played false to his friends, and is of no use to any but 
his enemies; and well may Mayor Norris, and Alder- 
man Purdy, and the rest of the crew, fire the guns, 
and ring the bells, and make speeches to him, and 
tender him the tenderest welcome, for in truth he is 
the best friend their party ever had.” 

There is nothing new about an aqueduct for a 
city water supply. A thousand years before Christ 
there were great aqueducts in Europe. The Romans 
built aqueducts as early as 500 B. C., but in this 
country the first one of any size was built between 
1831 and 1841 to bring the waters of the Croton River 
forty miles to New York. My wife’s mother remem- 
bered when every one used a pump in New York City, 
and also as a small girl she remembered the excitement 
over the Croton water. 

Philip Hone gives us a vivid description. October 
28, 1841, he writes that he and Mr. Franklin went 


‘out to the reservoir on Murray Hill ‘‘a short drive 


from the city.” This reservoir stood at 42d Street 
and Fifth Avenue, the busiest corner of modern 
New York, where the Public Library now stands. 
It was a massive granite structure, not taken down 


‘until comparatively recent years. Between 1898 and 


1900, when I lived in New York, I passed it nearly 
every day. The Church of the Divine Paternity 
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had just left 45th Street and Fifth Avenue, three 
squares above, as it was too far down town. It seems 
curious to read of “driving out of town’”’ to reach it. 

A few years ago all of us who were within a day’s 
journey by motor were driving as often as we could 
to the Ashokan dam in the Catskills to see the new 
additional water supply for New York, and a little 
later to the Gilboa dam, in Schoharie County. They 
were doing a similar thing in 1842. . 

In earriages, on foot, on horseback, people made 
their way to Yorkville, forty miles from New York, 
to see the Croton Reservoir. ‘Clear, sweet, soft 
water,’ Mr. Hone ealls it, for, he says: ‘“To be in the 
fashion I drank a tumbler of it. . . . It is well cal- 
culated to cool the palates and quench the thirst of 
the New Yorkers and to diminish the losses of the 
fire insurance companies.” 

October 12, 1842, he wrote: ‘Nothing is talked of 
or thought of in New York but Croton water; foun- 
tains, aqueducts, hose, attract our attention and im- 
pede our progress through the streets. Political 
spouting has given place to water spouts... . It is 
astonishing how popular the introduction of water is 
among all classes of our citizens, and how cheerfully 
they acquiesce in the enormous expense which will 
burden them and their posterity with taxes to the 
latest generation.” 

Those taxes have long since been forgotten. 
They are insignificant in comparison with taxes to- 
day. Probably the taxes of to-day amount to more 
than the entire value of real estate in New York in 
1842. 

On October 14, the celebration of the completion 
of the Croton Water System was held in New York, 
Mr. Hone writes a spirited account of it. The pro- . 
cession was five miles long. Regiments of troops, 
fifty-two companies of firemen, including several from 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Newark and Poughkeepsie, 


_ butchers on horseback (the butchers seem to have 


been dashing cavaliers back in the old days), tem- 
perance societies, scientific and civic societies, ‘‘me- 
chanic associations,” including the printers with a 
car on which was placed the press “at which Dr. 
Franklin worked,”’ and which was employed all dur- 
ing the procession in printing and distributing an 
ode for the occasion written by George P. Morris, 
and which was sung “by two hundred male and female 
performers” when the procession reached the City 
Hall. The Governor, William H. Seward, reviewed 
the parade. The old Board of Water Commissioners 
made speeches to which the new Board responded. 
The Mayor toasted the Governor, although “‘the col- 
lation was not by any means the best feature of the 
day’s festivities.” 

“Tt certainly was a great affair,” says the diary; 
“but nothing struck me with more pleasure and 
surprise than the perfect order and propriety which 
prevailed among the immense masses of male and 
female spectators on the route of the procession; not 
a drunken person was to be seen. The moral as well 
as the physical influence of water pervaded every- 
thing. Ardent liquors were not proof against its 
predominating power. . . . It was a day for a New 
Yorker to be proud of.” 

It must not be inferred that Mr. Hone was a 
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teetotaler. There are some vivid descriptions of the 
rare old wines which were served at the dinners he 
attended, but he was strong for temperance. When 
he moved, the master of the house gave personal at- 
tention to the removal of the wines. “I finished my 
job of removing the Madeira wine,” he records, “to 
the garret room in the new house, where it is nicely 
arranged in an excellent place. The quantity of 
Madeira and sherry removed is 2,023 quart bottles 
and 237 gallons.” 

There is many a side light on Washington Irving, 
of whom Mr. Hone was fond, and of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, of whom he was not so fond. There are 
references also to James Kirke Paulding, William 
Cullen Bryant and other members of the brilliant 
New York literary circle of that day. 

In the forties, the country was about as far from 
the close of the American Revolution as we are to- 
day from the close of the Civil War. 

One by one the great figures drop out, and Mr. 
Hone records their passing with some apt and touch- 
ing comment—James Madison, James Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, Judge Bushrod Washington, of the 
United States Supreme Court, a nephew of Wash- 
ington whose grave we always notice near the tomb 
at Mt. Vernon, Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Washington Cabinet, Colonal Na- 
thaniel Rochester, of Rochester, N. Y., Albert Galla- 
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tin, and Colonel Marinus}Willett, who commanded 
often on the old frontier of New York where my 
ancestors lived. 

But the unnamed soldiers are mentioned too— 
“the old Revolutionary veterans tottering to their 
places in the parade,” or “borne in barouches along 
the line of march.” 

At the Bunker Hill celebration in Boston in 1848, 
Mr. Hone records the presence of one hundred and 
seven of these “‘soldiers of the Revolution,’”’ of whom 
thirteen fought in the battle of Bunker Hill and three 
were in the fight at Lexington. 

There was one of these veterans who died in 1848 
who took part in the Revolution as a volunteer while 
in his junior year at Yale, but his reputation as the 
author of a spelling book and dictionary far eclipsed 
his distinction as a soldier. The entry is as follows: 
“Died on Sunday evening at his residence, New Haven, 
Conn., Noah Webster, LL. D., in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. He was a lawyer, schoolmaster, 
grammarian, lexicographer, a man of great learning, 
deep research, and laborious investigation ...a 
stiff Federalist and Washingtonian ... in which 
good old-fashioned faith he was content to die. As 
an author he was best known by his works on ele- 
mentary education, and his fame will rest principally 
on Webster’s Spelling Book and Webster’s Diction- 
ary.” 


Under Fire 


John R. Scotford 


hibition is the most vital issue before the 
American people to-day. It is the one 

E question upon which a lively argument can 
Bi started in any place and at any time. This is not 
due to propag zanda. The men who originally agitated 
the matter and the professional politicians would 
welcome a moratorium on the discussion of prohibition. 
Nor can the present interest in the subject be ascribed 
to paid wet propaganda. It is too wide-spread and 
too lively to have sprung from such a source. Here 
at last we have a genuine issue in which people are 
sincerely interested, but about which there is no 
general agreement of opinion. ‘Those who believe 
that a democracy thrives on honest discussion should 
rejoice at this situation. 

The present day interest in prohibition is far 
different from that of fifteen and twenty years ago. 
Then it was a great hope; now it is to many people a 
great disappointment. The interest continues be- 
cause of the multiplicity of new angles which have de- 
veloped. This oldest of public questions is also the 
newest. Curious are the quarters from which the 
Eighteenth Amendment is attacked. 

As might be expected, there are a large number of 
people who are thirsty for liquor and who seem unable 
to slake that thirst under present arrangements. 
They argue that the law is not enforced; but if it 
causes them no inconvenience, why should they desire 
it repealed? Their cleverest argument is for beer 
and light wine—and some people are beguiled thereby 
who ought to know better. Like free love, the theory 


is good, but the practise unsatisfactory. One writer 
who claims to know a great deal about the matter 
reports that free love involves all the difficulties of 
matrimony plus a few more of its own. So might one 
reasonably expect that beer and light wine would only 
complicate present difficulties rather than solve them. 
The real inspiration for this argument is thirst, and 
in many instances the only person who can finally 
dispose of that thirst is the undertaker. 

Many respectable people seem greatly distressed 
over the disregard for law which has followed in the 
wake of the Eighteenth Amendment. The situation 
which they “‘view with alarm” is not at all new, and, 
if anything, it is improving. Disrespect for law did 
not begin with prohibition. Certain other amend- 
ments to the Constitution have been disregarded in 
the Southern States for years. Most drug stores 
violate the law forbidding the sale of contraceptive 
devices. In spite of all that can be said about the 
violations of the Volstead Act, the general respect for 
law appears to be increasing. The writer grew up in 
the city of Chicago. Prior to the Iroquois fire the 
building ordinances were a joke, but they are a joke 
no longer. All municipal regulations are more zealously 
enforced than formerly. Most city drivers obey 
the traffic ordinances rather scrupulously, even in 
regard to speed. As the state laws and village regu- 
lations have grown reasonable, their observance has 
become more general. Several states have recently 
increased the respect for law by raising the speed 
limit to the pace ordinarily traveled in safety. Fool- 
ish laws have always been disregarded, and incon- 
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venient laws are often violated, but the majesty of 
the law has not been destroyed by the difficulties 
inherent in the enforcement of Prohibition. There 
are many indications that respect for law is on the 
increase. Despite the exploitation of crime in the 
press and the consequent tremulousness of many timid 
folk, the tendency is for the American people to be- 
‘come more law-abiding as the country grows older. 
A new element in the situation is the wide-spread 
revulsion of feeling against the professional reformer. 
The man who undertakes to straighten out our morals 
is no longer regarded as a hero, but is commonly 
suspected of being a knave. This shift of sentiment 
is due to several causes. In recent years quite a 
number of professional reformers have landed in the 
penitentiary. After one such departure a newspaper 
reporter made a significant remark—‘“Since Dr. X 
left for Atlanta, nobody in this town wants to be a 
reformer.” The unpopularity of the ‘‘uplifter’ has 
been reflected in the wide-spread popularity of “Rain” 
and the more transient vogue of ‘Elmer Gantry.” 
The public has awakened to the fact that straighten- 
ing out the other fellow is not as easy as it seems, and 
that those who set themselves up as judges of our 
manners and customs, thereby place themselves in 
moral jeopardy. ‘The suspicion is wide-spread that, 
in spite of the high sounding principles which they 
profess, both the Klan and the Anti-Saloon League 
have frequently been used for selfish purposes. Just 
at present the professional prohibitionist is several 
degrees less popular than prohibition. At bottom 
this means that the American people are becoming a 
little sophisticated. In the meantime prohibition 
suffers because of the disrepute of some of its defenders. 
There are also a small group of philosophical 
objectors. The professor of Hebrew in a certain 
theological seminary argues at great length that a 
specific enactment such as the Eighteenth Amendment 
is entirely out of place in a body of general law such as 
our Constitution. Others defend the right of an 
American citizen to go to the devil if he so chooses. 
Quite a few people claim that it is wrong to limit the 
number of moral choices which a man may make by 
eliminating the temptation of liquor. These argu- 
ments are entitled to respectful consideration. To 
the philosophical mind they have weight, but the 
American people are in the habit of forming their 
conclusions on the basis of practical rather than 
theoretical considerations. Most of us believe that 
it is our duty to protect our fellow men from needless 
temptations. We are unwilling to be damned either 
for the glory of God or the enrichment of the brewer. 
The present-time questioning of prohibition really 
represents the substitution of sober thought for 
fanatical enthusiasm. The method of advocating 
prohibition will change. Reason must take the place 
of emotion. Because the old type of prohibitionist 


must pass from the scene it does not follow that - 


prohibition itself is doomed. Two reasons suggests 
themselves for the maintenance of a ban on alcoholic 
liquors. ' 
Prohibition, in spite of all that can be said against 
it, is less of an evil than a legalized liquor traffic. 
If our memories were better, there would be less com- 
plaint about present-day conditions. ‘Those who can 


visualize the sights and smells of the saloon rejoice 
that it is gone. But it is argued that the younger 
generation is indifferent to prohibition because it has 
no recollection of the horrors of the past. Although 
seemingly contradictory, the attitude of youth is sig- 
nificant. Our young people are not pledge signers, 
and are not above taking a nip of liquor to satisfy 
their curiosity as to its taste, but drunkenness shocks 
them even more than their elders. Qn New Year’s 
eve a party of young people who had no conscientious 
scruples against imbibing liquor went to a party where 
some were drinking to excess—and left almost im- 
mediately in disgust. The interpretation of drunken- 
ness and the punishment therefor on the part of both 
the public and the police grows more stringent all 
the while. The time is coming when a loud breath 
will be sufficient grounds for arrest. Drunkenness is 
utterly incompatible with present-day manners and 
customs and the wide-spread use of automobiles and 
other machinery. American life travels at too fast 
a pace to tolerate the indiscriminate use of a high 
explosive such as alcohol in any promiscuous fashion. 

The inspiration of alcohol is no longer needed by 
the mass of the American people. The real function 
of intoxicating liquor in the past has been to enable the 
poor working man to forget the misery of his lot. The 
sailor in from a cruise, the lumberjack back from 
a winter in the woods, the laborer exhausted by the 
toil of the week—all found a temporary exaltation 
out of a bottle. But living conditions have so im- 
proved that recourse to artificial inspiration is no 
longer needed. To-day most people regard getting 
drunk as a stupid form of pleasure. The movie, the 
automobile, the radio, baseball and outdoor sports 
generally afford the general public a sufficiency of 
wholesome excitement. The increase of education 
has multiplied the number of worth-while activities 
open to the individual. Our youth are interested in 
many things, which is their greatest protection against 
intemperance. Curiously, the use of liquor has 
shifted from the poor to the rich. Instead of the 
laborer drowning his woes in drink, we find the 
capitalist seeking escape from boredom through re- 
course to the bottle—which is an interesting com- 
mentary on the fruits of a capitalistic society. Sig- 
nificantly it is the hangers-on of the rich rather than 
the friends of the poor who are most disturbed by the 
alleged failure of prohibition. If our wealthy people 
are so empty-headed that they can find nothing more 
interesting in life than what is kept in bottles, they 
are to be pitied. The American people as a whole have 
discovered many pleasures more intriguing and ex- 
citing than those that are gotten through the stimu- 
lation of alcohol. We do not need strong drink. That 
is the ultimate argument for prohibition. 

* * * 


Learn more reverence, not for rank or wealth, 
That needs no learning, 
That comes quickly—quick as sin does— 
Ay, and culminates in sin— 
But for Adam’s seed—man. ‘Trust me: 
*Tis a clay above your scorning, 
With God’s image stamped upon it 
And God’s kindly breath within. | 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 


On the day that Christ ascended 
To Jerusalem 

Singing multitudes attended, 

And the very heavens were rended 
W th the shout of them. 


Chanted they a sacred ditty, 
Every heart elate; 
But he wept in brooding pity, 
Then went in the holy city 
By the golden gate. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


They that went before, and they that followed, 
cried, saying, Hosanna, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest. (Mark 
E29 lO») 

Monday 


John, my beloved, come with me apart 

In this dim garden for a little space. 

I can not rest me though the others sleep; 
There is a time to wake them, but not now. 


We say good-by, for every road must end, 

All pleasant journeys underneath the sun. 

Only by parting do we meet again. 

And we have met, John, met in a holy land 

Alone with God in His great silences 

Where never men have ventured, you and I. 

And we have looked upon the gates of heaven, 

Beyond the stars, beyond the flaming sun. 

Beyond all time, and known that God is love. 
Willard Waitiles. 


Tuesday 
The last week—the lone week— 
Each weary evenfall, 
The Master climbed the hill road, 
Between the cedars tall. 


Among the whispering cedars, 
The olives gray and dim, 

The Master sought the one door 
That was not closed to him. 


And always at the last turn 
He saw the little light, 
That Mary’s hand had set there, 
To guide him through the night. 
Harry Lee. 


Wednesday 
“This is my house, the House of Prayer!’’ 
(His voice was like the wind that whips the leaves.) 
“But with your buyings and your sellings there 
Ye—ye have made my house a den of thieves!”’ 
Edwina Stanton Babcock. 


And Jesus answered him, The first of all the 
commandments is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is the first 
commandment. And the second is like, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
none other commandment, greater than these. And 


the scribe said unto him, Master,‘thou‘hast said the 
truth: for there is one God; and to love him with all 
the heart, and to love his neighbor as himself, is more 
than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. (Mark 
12 : 29-33.) 

Thursday 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him, 
When into the woods he came. 
Sidney Lanier. 


And he went forward a little, and fell on the 
ground, and prayed that, if it were possible, the hour 
might pass from him. And he said, Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee; take away this cup 
from me: nevertheless not what I will, but what thou 
wilt. (Mark 14 : 35, 36.) 


Friday 
Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 
Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 
The Master toiled along to Calvary; 
We gibed him, as he went, with houndish glee, 
Till his dim eyes for us did overflow; 
We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 


But after nineteen hundred years the shame 
Still clings, and we have not made good the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in his name. 
Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be strong! 
Tell me, O Lord, tell me, O Lord, how long 
Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross! 

Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


Saturday 


The eve of Golgotha had come, 

And Christ lay shrouded in the garden Tomb; 
Among the olives, oh, how dumb, 

How sad the sun incarnadined the gloom! 


The hill grew dim—the pleading cross 
Reached empty arms toward the closing gate. 
Jerusalem, oh, count thy loss! 

Oh, hear ye! hear ye! ere it be too late! 


With empty arms aloft it/stood; 
Ah, Scribe and Pharisee, ye builded well! 
The cross emblotted with His blood 
Mounts, highest Hope, against earth’s hell! 
Caleb Young Rice. 


To pass through the valley of the shadow of death is the way 
home, but only thus, as all changes have hitherto led us nearer 
this home, the knowledge of God, so this greatest of outward 
changes—for it is but an outward change—will surely usher us 
into a region where there will be fresh possibilities of drawing 
nigh in heart, soul and mind to the Father of us all.—George 
MacDonald. 
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Who Is My Neighbor?’ 


L. P. Jacks 


FH|HO-is my neighbor? We are all familiar 
4| with the answer that is usually given to 
this question by the modern humanitarian: 

Oe My neighbor is any one who wears the 
human form, irrespective of race, nationality, class 
or creed. All those distinctions are obliterated by our 
common humanity. The infinite worth of the human 
individual is another way of stating the same thing. 
That answer seems to me wholly true as far as it goes, 
but I doubt if it goes far enough, and I will tell you 
on what that doubt is based. 

It seems to me that one of the great needs of our 
time is to broaden and to deepen our idea of who and 
what ‘“‘our neighbor’’ really is. This modern humani- 
tarianism which accounts every human being as a 
neighbor is a great doctrine. It is a great improve- 
ment on doctrines that went before it. But I can 
not help thinking that what Nurse Cavell said about 
patriotism needs to be said also about humanitarian- 
ism. Humanitarianism, broad as itis, is not enough. 
The human beings among whom we live are not the 
only neighbors we have. We have others, some below 
us, some around us, some above us, and we ought to 
reverence all of them. That was the great formula 
of Goethe—the threefold reverence, which is the com- 
plete outfit of the religious man. 

What shall we say about the animals? If you 
broaden out your idea of your neighbors I suggest that 
you pay a visit to the Zoological Gardens. It is a 
place we should go to, not merely to look at creatures, 
but to think about them. It is a grand place in which 
to meditate on the wonderful works of the Lord. 
What a staggering variety of living creatures you see 
there, each one of them living a life of its own, the 
inwardness of which we can not penetrate. But there 
is one thing which seems to be very clear about them. 
All these creatures are neighbors of ours, all of them 
are living alongside of us on this tiny globe that we 
call the earth; all of them are housed along with us 
in that little home which you can think of as a kind of 
Noah’s Ark, floating and sailing all by itself in the 
great ocean of space, with forty million miles or so 
between it and the next planet of comparable size, 
and all these myriad forms of life clustering on the 
surface and gathering with us in its common sus- 
tenance. Pretty close quarters, if you look at it in 
that light. Who can say that human beings are our 
only neighbors? There are others. 

Then what shall we say about the things we are in 
the habit of considering as inanimate or dead? The 
stars, for example? “He made the stars also.” The 
same hand that made the tiger and the lamb and the 
rattlesnake and the bird of paradise made the stars 
also. That is a staggering thought, and it is no less 
staggering whether you say “Evolution” or God. 
I think the old astrologers were not far wrong when 
they thought that the stars were very closely knit 


*An address given at the Guildhouse, London, March 11, 
1928, by the editor of the Hibbert Journal and principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


with the fortunes of human life. If the sun, which is 
one of the smaller stars, were to go out, there would 
be a very swift end to you and me; and if the great 
systems behind the sun were in some way to disap- 
pear there would be no more sun. ‘These stars are 
good neighbors of ours. They are very far from us 
when we think of them at their distance in space, but 
they are very near to us when we think of our de- 
pendence on them and of their influence on us. Every 
time that I look up to the stars and think of their 
relation to myself, of the relation that exists between 
them and me, I seem to hear something saying to me, 
“Human beings are not the only neighbors you have; 
there are others.” 

What, then, does it all come to? I think it 
comes to this. In the ultimate sense, in what we may 
call the philosophic sense, in the final vision of things 
our “neighbor” is and can be nothing less than the 
whole of God’s universe. Is it not always with us, 
and are you not always having dealings with it and it 
with you? Is there a single moment of your lives 
when you are not utterly dependent on it? Is there 
a moment when you are not looking into its eyes, and 
when it is not looking into yours? Your neighbor— . 
the one you are always with, the one who never 
leaves your side, the one all-inclusive neighbor, the 
supreme object of your reverence and your service; 
the one whom you should love as you love yourself, 
and do unto it as you would that it should do unto you. 

That is not a new idea, not by any means. You 
remember how St. Francis of Assisi, a great Christian 
if ever there was one, made the sun his brother and 
the wind his sister, how the animals were his fellow- 
workers, how the forest and the rivers were his dear 
friends. St. Francis took them all, along with human 
beings, into the great kinship of his spirit. They were 
all his neighbors. 

I think I hear you asking the question, Have we 
any duties to God’s universe as a whole? Have we 
any obligations toward this stupendous object in 
which we live and move and have our being? Do 
we owe it anything? Can we have any duties towards 
a thing so vast and incomprehensible? Yes, we have, 
and I think I can name the chief of them. Am I 
wrong when I say that the first duty of every in- 
telligent being is to understand the world in which he 
lives as far as he can, to exert his intelligence to the 
very utmost to get a sound knowledge of what kind 
of world it is? Whatever other duties we have, and 
we have many—duties to our human neighbors for 
example—must all be grounded on right knowledge 
of the world in which we and our neighbors are living 
together. Those duties can not be founded on ignor- 
ance. Science, which is only Latin for knowledge, in 
all its branches represents the fulfilment of a great 
duty, the greatest perhaps that is laid upon man, the 
duty of doing his best to understand the world in 
which he lives. Whatever astronomy may teach us 
about the stars, whatever zoology is teaching us about 
the animals, whatever chemistry is teaching us about 
the atom, it is all helping to lay the foundation on 
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which our human duties must be based. I like to 
think of science in that way, as the fulfilment of a 
great duty laid upon man as an intelligent being, the 
duty of understanding the things, the world by which 
he is surrounded. 

If we look at the matter in that light, I think we 
shall get a truer and a deeper conception both of what 
our neighbor is and of our duty towards him. In 
many books that I read about religion and about 
morals, and in much conversation and lectures and 
sermons that I hear, I am constantly coming across a 
notion of duty, of righteousness, which strikes me 
as pitifully narrow and inadequate; I mean the notion 
that righteousness is solely an affair between human 
beings. I find in these books and sermons and philos- 
ophy that the human race is constantly thinking as 
though it were the only object in this universe that 
really matters, as though it were the only one that 
had any interests that need to be considered; so that, 
provided men and women act rightly by one another, 
they can do just as they please with everything else. 
They can exploit the universe, they can plunder it, 
they can spoil it, they can pollute it, they can deface 
its beauty, they can cover it with man-made ugliness 
and with sadness. They can do what they like with 
the rest of the universe, provided only they deal de- 
cently with one another. Is not that the creed of our 
. industrial civilization? I think it a pitiful creed, a 
demoralizing creed. 

What has been the result of it all? As far as I 
can judge, it has not been altogether a success, not 
even from its own point of view. This exclusive con- 
centration of society on its own interests as though 
they were the only things in the universe that mat- 
tered, has turned out to be a somewhat self-defeating 
affair. We all know how a thoroughly selfish in- 
dividual always defeats his own object in the long run. 
Corporate selfishness, social selfishness, defeats itself 
in just the same manner, only on a far greater scale. 
If you insist on regarding righteousness as solely an 
affair between man and man, the sort of righteousness 
that you will get will be at the best a very poor sort. 
You will get an ugly civilization, a predatory civiliza- 
tion, a quarrelsome and dissatisfied civilization. 

This notion that so many of us have that the 
whole of the natural world exists merely that human 
beings may exploit it, plunder it, may get happiness 
out of it, and use it in any way they please to their 
advantage; that they may do what they like with 
God’s universe—that notion inevitably leads us on to 
exploiting and plundering and taking advantage one 
of another. Does it not stand to reason that we can 
not live and act like pirates in our relations with 
God’s universe and at the same time live and act like 
Good Samaritans in our relations with one another? 
The two things can not be kept in watertight com- 
partments; they are all of a piece. If you want an 
explanation of the injustice that mars our civiliza- 
tion, of the exploiting and the plundering and the 
piratical operations that men practise on one another 
in this world, I think you will find that explanation 
very largely in what I venture to call a piratical view 
of the universe. I mean a view of the world as some- 
thing which we human beings are entitled to plunder, 
to play upon to our heart’s content, without any 


reverence for its magnitude, without any regard to 
its eternal law. 

The philosopher Descartes was once asked by a 
correspondent to give her a rule for the guidance of 
her life. “If you would guide your life aright,” he 
answered, “think first of the majesty of God’s un- 
verse.” J think that was the answer of a great man. 

I have come to the main thought that I have to 
offer you, and that I would respectfully ask my younger 
hearers to take away with them and ponder at their 
leisure. What I would say to them is this: Instead 
of thinking of this world as though it were here just 
for you to get value out of it, think of it as here for 
you to put value into it—no value, nothing worth 
having, to be got out of God’s universe, except on the 
condition of your putting something into it. That 
seems to me to define the actual relationship in which 
you and I stand to the world and the world to us. 
We are here that we may put value into the world and 
get value out of it only on that condition. 

We men and women are ultimately creators of 
value. That is the deepest truth of all Nature; that 
is the definition of the mission which we have been sent 
into this world to accomplish. This world, as I see it, 
is just the kind of place where creators of value can 
find themselves at home, just the sort of world that 
they want; a very good place for them but not a good 
place for those who think only of what they are going 
to get out of it, while they themselves add nothing 
by their own labors to the values that are already in 
it. 

Judging the world by the standard of what I can 
get out of it for nothing, by the opportunities it gives 
me of playing the part of a successful pirate or plun- 
derer, or by the amount of happiness that I or my 
fellow men can amass by exploiting it to our own ad- 
vantage; Judging the world by that standard, I should 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it a most lamentable 
failure, and I think I should turn atheist on the spot. 
But when I judge it the other way, by what I can put 
into it, by the opportunities it gives me for doing my 
humble bit as a creator of value, then I thank God for 
sending me here and for giving me my chance along 
with the rest. My only regret is that I have not made 
a better use of it. 

Perhaps I should have made a better use of my 
chance if I had seen from the first what I am now 
pleading with you to see, that truth and beauty and 
goodness are not things just waiting for me to cap- 
ture and to enjoy, they are things that I have been sent 
into the world to create. I wish I had seen that 
clearly when I was a young man. I think I see it 
now. 

I recommend you to ground your lives on the 
law of excellence. I recommend you to make excel- 
lence the governing idea, not of your labor only, but 
of your leisure as well, as much the one as the other. 
Learn to enjoy yourselves by doing things excellently. 
Believe me, there is no form of enjoyment at all com- 
parable to that. I know these difficulties, I know 
the obstructions and the inefficiency which make it 
so hard to practise the law of excellence in the world 
as it is now arranged. I know the discouragement 
and the disappointment and the frustration; and I 
know how likely it is that if you do a thing excellently 
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somebody else may get the market price for it. But, 
when allowance has been made for all that, I still 
say, lose no opportunity that comes your way for 
adding a touch of excellence, whether it be by work 
or by play, to your great neighbor, God’s universe. 
God’s universe is not as it might seem too vast 
an object for you to manage and to operate upon: be- 
cause God’s universe has a way of concentrating its 
whole nature in each particular thing composing it 
and in each particular duty that it offers to us. It 
has a: way, as the universalist philosophers say, of 
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concentrating itself in its particulars; so that when 
you have given a cup of cold water to one of these 
little ones you are entitled to say to yourself, “I have 
slaked the thirst of a whole universe.” Your touch 
of excellence will extend and spread to the utmost 
bounds of creation. It will be felt in Sirius, it will 
be acknowledged in Orion’s belt, and ultimately will 
find its way back to your fellow men and to you. 
“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.” That is what 
God’s universe says to every one of us. 


Prayer or Auto-Suggestion? 


John Clarence Petrie * 


mR] WAS kneeling in my pew at the seven o’clock 
mass on a week day morning several years ago, 
making my thanksgiving after receiving the 
communion. I had been going to daily com- 
munion for some time in an effort to recall the fervor 
and faith of my first days as a convert to Catholicism. 
But, somehow, the faith just would not return. And 
this morning as I was repeating the old phrases to 
myself, phrases that had once made my heart thrill 
with rapture, I seemed as a third person standing 
on the outside looking in. 

“You are conducting a monologue,” said I. 
“For years you went through this process every morn- 
ing. Never once did God say a word in return. It 
was you who prayed and you who answered. There 
may be a God, but to say He answers prayers is to 
say something contrary to your own experience.”’ 

I rose from my knees, hurried out of the church, 
It was years after that before I could again bring my- 
self to pray. And not till I had formulated an en- 
tirely new philosophy of prayer. 

I doubt if my experience was very exceptional. 
Most men have probably gone through periods of 
questioning such asI did. Some have worked through 
to a solution, some have drifted back into the old way 
of doing things without a solution, others have re- 
mained prayerless. And the form my difficulties took 
is probably a common one. Never having heard the 
audible voice of God, what more natural than that 
one should say, ‘‘Prayer is a monologue?” 

Miss Royden preaching in Boston in January took 
as her proof that prayer is answered the fact that 
power flowed into Jesus, and Buddha, and Zoroaster, 
in answer to prayer. Prayer has been a means of 
enlarged spiritual, moral and physical life, by actual 
demonstration. But had I heard Miss Royden during 
those years of my own wanderings in search of light 
and hope, I should have replied to her: “Yes, their 
prayers were answered. But it was not God who 
answered but they themselves. It was but a form of 
auto-suggestion.” 

And I would have been sure I had thrown prayer 
out of court by giving it a modern name from the 
jargon of the psychologists. Yet I was not an athe- 
ist. Not even an agnostic. Intellectually I was 


*The Rey. John C. Petrie is pastor of the Little Rock Church 
on the Hill (Unitarian), Lynchburg, Va., holding ministerial 
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valid, correct. 


convinced of the necessity for a First Cause, the 
Absolute, the Infinite, the infinite perfection of all 
that we see here and now in a finite and imperfect state. 
I believed God was Personality—not a man of infinite 
size, but Personality, Mind, Will. Had any one 
cited evolution to me as a sufficient account for the 
origin of things I should have scoffed. I should have 
quoted the old wheeze about the chicken and the egg— 
one of the truest of all jokes, for every one knows the 
egg did not cause itself any more than the chicken 
caused itself. I should have pointed out that evo- 
lution is a word describing a process, not an efficient 
cause. 

In other words, I should have had an answer to 
the evolutionist who insisted on scientific materialism 
as a sufficient explanation of phenomena. I should 
have known that giving the process of creation a 
modern scientific name did not change its essential 
nature. Creative evolution is creative. And yet I 
should have made the slip of denying the answer of 
God to our prayers just because modern psychologists 
might name the process auto-suggestion. Nor was I 
again able to pray until I had discovered my false 
reasoning. 

Wrote Carruthers in his poem, “Some call it 
evolution, and others call it God.’”’ Why not answer 
to the psychologist, “Some call it auto-suggestion, 
others call it prayer?”’ For what the poet has pointed 
out here is this: The scientific is an explanation, 
But it is not all. The scientific ex- 
planation of the rainbow leaves much to be desired, 
for it eliminates entirely the effect of the rainbow upon 
the adoring soul of man. The chemical analysis of 
the component parts of a human being is correct, but 
inadequate, misleading. For by no manner of means 
can the sum of these chemical elements account for 
human personality. 

The rainbow is also beautiful. A man is also a 
personality. Science is only correct so far as it goes, 
and it does not go the whole route. To me it is no 
more unreasonable to say that the power that comes 
from prayer is the answer of God than to say the 
universe comes from Him. Evolution does not ex- 
plain more than a process—a process that might be 
likened to the Dream of Mirzah, taking in as it does 
only that part of life which is capable of scientific 
measurement. 

The God of evolution is to me a God much greater 
than the God of Genesis. Philosophy and theology 
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both have defined God as the Infinite, and as we catch 
a glimpse of the universe through the telescope we 
realize in some small measure at least that the Creator 
of all this can be nothing less than what philosophy 
and theology have made Him. 

He is not a great big man up in the sky, who will 
stoop to give me something if I ask for it long enough 
and by using the right formula. He is the Infinite 
who is in us all and through us, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. He is stuff of the very 
stuff, Life of Life. His power is mine not so much for 
the asking as for the taking. In proportion as my 
soul can expand to the taking on of infinity, just so 
far can my prayers be answered. All of God can no 
more be poured into me than the ocean can be poured 
into a hole on the shore. None of us has the same 


initial capacity. None of us develops that initial 
capacity to the same degree. 

When I set myself to pray now I make an act of 
faith. 


“O my God, I believe Thou art the Infinite. 
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That Thou art in all and over and through all. Thou 
art not far off but here this very moment, in me and 
around me. I open my heart to receive Thee. Thy 
Life flows through me, Thy Love through mine,” 
And then I try to submit myself to Him, to reach out 
and take His Infinity into myself. I try to grow to 
take in more and more of Him. There is no question 
of whether He will give or not. The only question is, 
Will I take? How much can I receive? 

Thus do I interpret the words of the Master: “‘Ask 
and ye shall receive. Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” I know not what new name the next 
school of psychology will give my prayers, but I know 
what mine eyes have seen. Their explanation may be 
right and true—but so also is mine. Centuries be- 
fore men heard of suggestion they went to the Lord 
in prayer and He heard them. It is not at all impos- 
sible that centuries after suggestion has been forgotten 
as a technical term men will still take it to the Lord 
in prayer, and He will hear them. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXIII. 


Credo of a Modern Mind— Death and Deliverance 


L. Griswold Williams 


Who shall deliver us from this body of death? 


the hereafter by science, for we have dug 
deep into the earth and found no fiery 

DO hell there, and have looked into the skies 
and discovered no pearly gates. Religious ideas such 
as these have come down to us mingled with inhibit- 
ing fears of the unknown, but we of the modern mind 
consider them only in so far as they are valuable in 
human experience. Man is no longer universally 
beset by the fear of death. People are emerging from 
the darkness of superstition and ignorance and con- 
sequently from fear of the unknown. 

Not only can science deliver us from the old 
haunting dread of what may come, but so also can a 
consideration of real experience as opposed to belief 
based on fear. For no one has ever experienced 
death, only the anticipation of it, and no one can per- 
sonally experience death. Pain and joy may be 
experienced, but if death is the cessation of life, with 
the senses no longer receiving impressions, it can 
not be known to you. You may cease to experience 
sensations of the body, but you can never know death 
itself because you can know only in so far as you are 
consciously alive. If death brings oblivion, you will 
never know it, and so there is nothing in it to fear; 
but if, on the other hand, death is a continuation of 
existence, there is nothing to be afraid of in that. 
When you lose your fear you have gained a victory 
over death. 

Faith also delivers us from this fear. We can 
say with Burbank: “No God worthy of reverence 
would inflict torment upon His children.’”’ Either on 
the basis of the modern faith in the Divine Creative 
Power in our own souls, or on the enlightened orthodox 
faith in a loving Person beyond the skies, we can 
not be afraid, for if we believe that God is love, there 
can be no fear for us in going out into the unknown. 


Faith, tracing where we can not see, either in the old 
or in the new theology, will free us from all such fear. 

Love also frees us from death, for no one who has 
ever touched the soul of another human being and 
had that other go down into the grave can really be 
afraid of death any more, because in love there has 
been contact with the Eternal Life that burns away 
all barriers between the individual self and the Divine 
self. “More homelike seems the vast unknown since 
they have entered there.” 

But when we have been delivered from death, 
the fact remains that: 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul ’s high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the. sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That can not keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by.” 


In the last analysis, deliverance from death is not so 
important as deliverance from’ life—a life of narrow 
walls and low skies and close boundaries that stifle 
and confine. But liberation is not so much a going 
out from a small life, as it is a going into a larger life, 
and there are various ways in which this can be 
achieved. 

The first is contemplation or day-dreaming. 
While we dream, we are free from all life’s troubles. 
Music, literature, art, all release us from ourselves 
and allow us to enter another sphere of existence, a 
larger life, which however is essentially fantasy and 
unreality. It is good to have this freedom, to be able 
to fold the hands in quietness for a time and dream of 
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what life might be. It is a relief, but it is not real, 
and it does not continue as deliverance, for from that 
elysium of thought we waken to find the walls about 
us still, and the tasks unfinished and the wrongs un- 
righted. In transition to the next stage is prayer. 
Prayer as we moderns conceive it is but a step be- 
tween dream and reality, an intermediary stage be- 
tween wishing for a thing and getting courage to 
create it. When that has been acquired, one rises 
to another plane, not of pure contemplation, but of 
dream plus action, in creative effort. 

We can forget our care-oppressed selves when we 
are in trouble by getting out of our narrow interests 
and working to help lighten the burdens of others. 
There is no greater remedy, no greater key to unlock 
the bondage house of life, no stronger thread out of 
the dark labyrinth in which so many souls wander, 
than the thread of labor, of creation in the world of 
reality. If many people, seemingly beset with so 
many trials, would but look, they could find the key 
in their own hands, in a new view of life vitalized by 
interest in some self-forgetting work. 

But work does not always seem enough, and 
sometimes there is not courage enough to carry it on. 
We need ideals and we must have new inspiration 
through contact with the spiritual. For this we find 
deliverance in friendship. With the key of friendship 
we may unlock still larger doors and go forth, stirred 
by the best in others responding to the best in our- 
selves. Touched by the good in other souls the God 
in our own answers. That is friendship and deliver- 
ance. Friends that mean much are not only those 
now living but friends dead, prophets, martyrs, 
saints and heroes of the past, who though dead yet 
live in the communion of minds, the “choir invisible.” 
We can be inspired by friendship that is gone, as well 
as by that present, and by the best in every human 
soul that we have known. What the world needs 
most in relationship to Jesus, is to forget the theo- 
logical arguments about him, and have him for a 
friend. Just as you do not really know a friend by 
what he wears or where he lives, but by the radiance 
of his soul, so Jesus can be known not by speculating 
about his origin and death, but by contacting his 
spirit in service like his. 

These are three keys to deliverance, but the 
master-key is God. Knowing God does not change 
the world; it makes no difference as far as moments or 
hours or facts go, but it makes the soul different and 
that makes life different. It is the way you face the 
hours and days that makes life what it is to you. Life 
is not life pure and simple, but it is life as you react 
to it. To every soul life wears a different face. Once 
you have come into contact with the Great Reality 
it does not change the facts of life except that it unites 
you with the spiritual reality that underlies all facts. 
Then you come to be one with the heart of life itself, 
and cares and fears do not matter so much even 
though they still exist. I see Jesus lifted on the cross, 
but I see him delivered from fear and care and death 
by God, not because God changed for Jesus the 
facts of the cross, for they remained. For to know 
God does not mean you will not have to bear crosses, 
but it means you are given strength so that it does not 
matter any more if you do have them to bear. Once 


you have found God you are delivered from your little 
self, from trivial fears and evils, from petty losses and 
jealousies of your small self. You will have power to 
overcome them, and you will be delivered from this 
body of death. 

These four keys of deliverance there are from 
death in life. There is also a deliverance by death 
itself, for you are truly delivered only when the self 
dies in the Larger Self. When the old self dies and 
the new appears, you can say with the poet: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past: 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.”’ 


“Who shall deliver us from this body of death,” 
here and now? The answer is: Contemplation, work, 
friendship, and, finally and most completely, God. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Revolt of Youth 


I was riding in a Bus from one city unto another, and there 
came a man and sate beside me, and he and I got into Conversa- 
tion. And he said, What dost thou think of the Revolt of Youth? 

And I said, By this time, the world should have grown fairly 
used to it. For it began when Adam and Eve raised Cain, and 
hath been in progress ever since. 

And he said, But this seemeth unto me to be worse now. 

And I said, It is and itis not. For it is no longer a problem 
to be easily settled by the Migration of the Pioneer. 

And he said, What is this that thou dost affirm? 

And I said, In all past generations in this land of ours, 
Youth hath revolted and Gone West. That was the solution 
of the problem for the Bravest and also for the Most Obstreperous. 
But now there is no such Solution. It is all very well to laud the 
spirit of the Pioneer, but the world is mainly controlled from 
Settled Communities, and the Open Road of the Pioneer cometh 
up against a Sign saying Keep Off the Grass, or Detour, or Ver- 
boten. Wherefore must Revolting Youth try a new method. 

And he said, What is that? 

And I said, Revolting Youth must wake up to the fact that 
the Elder Generation is no longer to be Escaped From, but must 
be Regenerated, and it is up to Revolting Youth, which is not 
likely to have so many Children of its own to bring up, to discover 
whether it can bring up Parents wisely and well. For now must 
Revolting Youth live in the same general area with the Elder 
Generation, its own Parents or the Parents of other Revolting 
Youth. 

And he said, Hast thou any Prediction as to how it will come 
out? 

And I said, Revolting Youth hath one important Ally, and 
his name is Anno Domini. It is he who very soon will remove 
the Elder Generation out of the way, and give unto Revolting 
Youth a chance to deal with the Revolt of those who are still 
more Youthful and more Revolting. But the Elder Generation 
hath an Ally also, and that is the Experience of the Generations. 

And he said, How many generations hast thou in thine Ex- 
perience? ; 

And I said, All of them, but chiefly three, that of my Parents, 
that of my own lifetime Thus Far, and that of my Children. 

And just then the Bus slowed’ down for my station, and as I 
was getting off, he inquired of me, Dost thou think that Revolt- 
ing Youth can safely handle the World when we leave it to them, 
even the Schools, the Churches, the Literature, the Art, the 
Manufacture, the Transportation and the Politicks? 

And I said, I do not think they can make a much worse Mess 
of it than we have made. 
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A New Lombard 


In the Christian Leader for March 10, describing the 
funeral services of Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden, president 
of Lombard College, we said: ‘“‘Dr. Tilden has been 
stricken down in the midst of his work for Lombard. 
In the months of his illness the board of trustees, filled 
with his spirit, has not been idle. His work has gone 
on, and on the day after he died intimations came of 
splendid new developments in the college....A 
greater Lombard may come. If this dream is realized 
it will be the only memorial Dr. Tilden would want.” 

In the article following, which has been prepared 
by one of the representatives of Lombard and submitted 
to the representatives of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for approval, the story at which we hinted is 
told. It means a new day for Lombard and for the 
cause of liberal education in the Middle West. 

The Editor. 


NEW Lombard is born, to the great joy of 
its countless friends! For months, ever 
since President Tilden was stricken at 
Hartford, its fate has been hanging in the 

balance. Now a still greater Lombard appears, its 

youth renewed, its future assured by new friends to be 
added to the old. 

Just in the darkest hour, when Lombard did not 
see any way to open her doors next September, came a 
valued friend, the American Unitarian Association. 
Henceforth Lombard is to be a joint enterprise, a 
joint contribution to education by Universalists 
and Unitarians. A quarter of a million dollars! That 
is the magic that opens up a new chapter in Lombard 
history, and in the religious life of the Middle West. 
The two denominations have long been closely allied 
in their theological outlook; henceforth they are to be 
still more closely connected in this enterprise which 
offers a greater Lombard to education. 

The full details have not been worked out, but 
in substance the plan is as follows: 

The American Unitarian Association plans to 
add the splendid sum of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to Lombard endowment, thus assuring 
not only its continuance, but its greatly increased 
effectiveness. Meanwhile the Association appro- 
priates from its resources the income of this sum for 
the regular expenses of Lombard. The board of 
trustees will be divided between the two contributing 
denominations. The Universalists are to have the 
chairmanship of the new board, the Unitarians the 
first successor to Dr. Tilden. Lombard will be con- 
ducted along lines as nearly as feasible like those that 


have proved so successful, with the same name and 
substantially the same faculty. Students attending 
its courses will scarcely realize any difference in its 
atmosphere or methods, except such as are insep- 
arable from a new administration and the increased 
energy which comes from added resources, equipment 
and power. Thus Lombard will not only be an edu- 
cational institution of great importance, but will 
afford a strategic liberal center for the Middle West. 

Undoubtedly now that the future of Lombard 
is assured, many more gifts will come rolling in. 
The trustees are advised of legacies already available 
which executors did not feel themselves justified in 
paying over because of the uncertain conditions. 
Other people who have been undecided now will be 
inclined to put Lombard in their wills. 

Back of the college also in future there will be the 
publicity agencies of the powerful Unitarian body as 
well as Universalist agencies. The Christian Register 
already has started a campaign for the new Lombard. 

Now that a brighter day dawns every friend of 
Lombard ought to rally to its support with renewed 
vigor. Our beloved college is to continue. Its ideals 
are to remain unchanged. Its peculiar mission is to be 
preserved. Its field is to be greatly enlarged. 

Lombard will still need all its old friends in order 
to realize that full measure of support and co-operation 
which will assure its greater efficiency and useful- 
ness. 

Immediately a man of business experience will 
be placed in charge of the financial affairs of the 
college. Its accounts are to be carefully gone over, 
its obligations retired as rapidly as possible, and new 
equipment added. It will at once regain its educa- 
tional standing and prestige, some of which was lost 
solely through lack of required endowment. Its 
financial affairs will be conducted in a strictly business 
manner. Its educational rank and efficiency will be 
enhanced by the new infusion of resources and the 
enlargement of its circle of friends. 

Provision is made in this arrangement whe eby 
Ryder Divinity School is to continue to function for 
the present under the control of a special committee 
of the board of trustees consisting of five members, 
of whom one shall be the president of the college and 
four elected from members of the board of Universalist 
affiliation. 

This plan is to take effect immediately, and details 
will be worked out as rapidly as possible, full informa- 
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tion of which will be given to the public from time to 
time. 

All students, alumni, friends and supporters of 
Lombard will look forward eagerly to the greater 
Lombard that is to be! 

And we can imagine the intense satisfaction 
with which Dr. Tilden would have regarded this pros- 
pect, if he could have lived to see its fulfillment. 


From the Universalist Year Book for 1927 


Lombard College, at Galesburg, Illinois, was founded by 
Universalists of Illinois, on Feb. 15, 1851. Women were ad- 
mitted on the same basis as men from the beginning, and Lom- 
bard was the second institution in the United States to become 
co-educational. 

The college offers four-year courses leading to A. B. and B.S. 
degrees. 

Among the several courses offered is one preparing the 
students for the Ryder Divinity School, or for the work of parish 
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assistants, which has now become one of the important factors of 
modern church work. 

Lombard is educationally accepted by the Illinois State 
University, the North Central Association of Colleges and the 
other principal accrediting agencies of the country. A Christian 
faculty, a broad, democratic spirit and the highest of educational 
ideals have together made Lombard one of the strongest small 
colleges of the Middle West. 

The Lombard School of Music offers courses in vocal art, 
piano, organ, and violin, not only preparex- young women in 
public school teaching but also gives a complete course with 
Bachelor’s degree in these subjects. 

Since January, 1912, according to a vote of the trustees, 
Ryder Divinity School has been allied with the University of 
Chicago, under the rules for allied organizations. The new 
Ryder buildings, for which loyal Universalists have subscribed 
$50,000, are now in use. 

The Executive Committee for the past year has been: C. A. 
Webster, Chairman, J. M. Tilden, R. M. Atterbury, W. A. Her- 
locker, Omer N. Custer, J. J. Welsh. 


The Adventure of Dying 


PH ROUGH the courtesy of Dr. Marion D. 

‘| Shutter, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis, we have received a 

22 copy of an article written for the London 
Spectator by Mr. W. C. Edgar of 1208 Second Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, a well-known journalist and an 
old friend of Dr. Shutter. The editor of the Spectator, 
commenting upon the article, said: ‘The incident 
described took place five years ago. It is the true 
story of an operation for cancer. In the past five 
years he has had no return of the symptoms and may 
be considered definitely cured.” 

Mr. Edgar is editor of the Northwestern Miller 
and president of the Miller Publishing Company. 
In 1891 he organized the movement through which 
American millers gave a shipload of flour for the 
relief of Russian peasants and superintended the dis- 
position in Russia. In 1914 he co-operated actively 
with Herbert Hoover in Belgian relief, chartering in 
behalf of fellow millers the steamship South Point 
and carrying flour therein valued at $500,000 to the 
port of Rotterdam to be used in Belgium. Mr. Edgar 
co-operated with Mr. Hoover in Belgium at that 
time and later in food distribution. He is the author 
of a number of important books. 


I suppose the most thrilling adventure an individual ever 
has in life is the passage from this world to the next. Few, how- 
ever, having gone far enough on this inevitable journey to reach 
the border of infinity, return to tell of their sensations as they 
apparently cross the line into the country beyond human ken. 

This, perhaps, is natural, considering the mystery involved 
in the translation from the known to the unknown, but I am now 
sure that to live in constant fear of death, as if it were some 
cruel monster, for ever hovering over one and threatening to 
swoop down, more or less suddenly, and carry one off from all 
that is dear and familiar to unknown terrors, is not only to suffer 
in imagination a thousand deaths, but, if my experience is of 
any value, it is also wholly unnecessary. 

On several occasions during my life I had been in positions 
of imminent danger, when very shortly I might pass on to another 
world, but these had been sudden emergencies and the crises 
were soon over, giving no time for contemplation. It was quite 
a different thing to approach death deliberately, gradually to 
feel power and strength fall away and to be helpless to resist it. 


I had wondered especially whether at such a time the faith 
I professed during my lifetime would prove a stay and comfort 
in my extremity of need, or drop from me as a mere human fal- 
lacy; whether fear and agony of mind, useless regrets for past 
mistakes and hopeless despair would not seize upon me at the 
end. I had heard, or read, that under such circumstances it 
sometimes happened that one’s whole life with all its events 
passed as a rapid panorama over the mental vision. Most of all, 
I think, I feared the fear of death. 

The time came, and unexpectedly, when I was to meet 
this great adventure. For some time I had been out of condi- 
tion, but nothing of a serious nature seemed impending. In- 
deed, my physician, with but little demur, had permitted me to 
go on a long and rather exhausting journey. 

On my return, he insisted that I submit to a thorough 
physical examination. I did so with the utmost cheerfulness 
and optimism, believing myself to have some slight ailment 
which would soon yield to simple treatment. The result was 
astounding in its unexpectedness. In the judgment of the 
examiners I was afflicted with a most treacherous and malignant 
malady, commonly supposed to be incurable. I could not be- 
lieve it and thought there must surely be some error in the 
diagnosis. 

Here was I feeling perfectly strong and well, except for a 
trifling discomfort in the region directly affected, surely amenable 
to treatment, not in the least incapacitated, with a fine appetite, 
normal energies, all my faculties in working order, full of life 
and vigor, enjoying the fine spring weather, deeply and joyously 
interested in my accustomed work. A long and active life ap- 
parently stretched out before me. Against this there inter- 
posed only the fallible doctors’ dictum. It could not possibly 
be true. Doubtless the eminent surgeon, to whom it was de- 
cided the case must immediately be submitted, would reverse 
the local decision and I would be allowed to go on my way re- 
joicing. 

Perhaps, during the day or two intervening before I went 
before the great authority, I may unconsciously have buoyed 
myself up by such assurances. An assistant made the pre- 
liminary examination, only to confirm the previous diagnosis. 
I began to realize that my journey was beginning its downward 
path toward the dim and doubtful border-line of life; toward 
that point where, everything that human knowledge and skill 
could do having been done, the issue between life and death 
would rest with a Higher Power ‘The realization was sobering, 
but not altogether dismaying, for the seriousness of the situation 
challenged resistance and I began to feel a desire to make as 
strong a fight as possible against the attacking enemy. 
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Then followed an interview with the eminent authority 
himself and a personal examination, which verified preceding 
ones. Very quietly the surgeon explained the nature of my 
ailment. I endeavored to listen attentively, but my mind in- 
sisted upon wandering to other and wholly irrelevant things; for 
instance, the budding trees and the rippling brook at my little 
place in the country. 

In conclusion, I was told that my only chance of recovery 
was an immediate major operation, its possibility to be de- 
termined by a preliminary exploratory one. As an alternative, 
I might expect to linger on for a few months, more or less, in 
constantly increasing pain and distress, but I could not possibly 
hope long to survive. 

I asked concerning the chances of the operation being 
successful and was given the none-too-reassuring statistics of 
previous cases. It was for me to choose and, of course, I in- 
stantly elected to submit to the operations and take the chances 
of living through them, rather than undergo a long and distress- 
ing illness and perish just the same. This, obviously, was the 
better course. That evening I dined at the hotel with my own 
doctor and some friends, went to the hospital, where I found my 
room awaiting me, and wrote until midnight. The next morn- 
ing I underwent the exploratory operation, of which, being under 
the influence of ether, I remember nothing. 

Very frequently in such cases the preliminary operation 
discloses the fact that the disease has already progressed too far 
to save the patient by further surgery, but in this instance the 
contrary proved true, hence nearly two weeks later, having in 
the meantime quite recovered, I was again taken to the operating 
room to undergo the major and decisive operation. 

Many people have been in extremis and have survived to 
tell their sensations. Perhaps my own case was somewhat ex- 
ceptional in that I did not approach the end after a long sickness 
to weaken me or influence my mind. Except for the discovered 
growth, which it was the object of the surgeon to remove, I was 
perfectly well. The disease had not had time to undermine my 
health. I was absolutely free of drugs or narcotics, my head was 
perfectly clear and my mind working with unusual alertness. 

Except for a local anesthetic, applied to the affected region, 
which rendered it insensible to pain, I was given nothing to make 
me oblivious. I remained to the end fully conscious of all the 
proceedings; I saw the master-surgeon in his working uniform, 
bending over my prostrate body, the pretty little nurse standing 
by my head, ready to give me an injection of ether should I feel 
the need of it, and the other attendants and assistants. My own 
doctor stood beside me, watching me, and holding my wrist in 
his hand, observant of the fluctuations of my pulse. From time 
to time, I exchanged words with those near by. 

Finally, I brought to the occasion the instincts of a trained 
journalist. I thought to myself: ‘“This is an interesting event in 
which I happen to take the leading part. I am about to enter 
the famous Valley of the Shadow of Death, and few are they who 
have returned therefrom to tell the tale. Perhaps, even prob- 
ably, I shall never emerge. Fortunately my wits are all with 
me. I am not approaching the ultimate finish like a dull and 
senseless clod, drugged into unconsciousness. I am able to see 
and hear and reason clearly, and will be to the very end. This 
is an unusual and very great privilege and it behooves me, as a 
member of my craft, to make careful and accurate notes of this 
adventure as it proceeds, and to be very clear concerning it, in 
all its details.” 

There was a certain comfort, almost exaltation, in this im- 
personal reasoning which I maintained to the finish. Meantime, 
the surgeon proceeded. After a period that seemed long, but 
was probably brief, I began to be conscious of a dual personality 
housed within one frame; the external body lying prone and 
helpless on the table beneath the surgeonts skilful knife, and an 
essence of life within me, which rose and fell in alternate waves 
of vitality, as it were like the rise and fall of a rapidly moving 
thermometer. 

} Simultaneously with this sensation of an ebbing and re- 
turning life essence, which seemed to recede further, or fall 
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deeper, and to return less abundantly and less surely with each 
recurrent movement, I became absolutely convinced, beyond 
the faintest shadow of a doubt, that this life element within me 
was indestructible; that, whatever happened to the body in 
which it had heretofore existed, it would survive and henceforth 
would surely be imperishable. 

This then, I thought, is the spiritual body, destined to sur- 
vive and triumph over so-called death. It was true; life undoubt- 
edly persisted beyond that of the natural body. In a few min- 
utes, perhaps, I would actually be living it. The thought made 
me at once independent of all human environment. 

Thenceforth, I became as a purely disinterested observer of 
events. In the outcome I was not especially interested, it seemed 
a comparatively trifling matter; if I had any definite bias, so far 
as I myself was concerned, it was in favor of going on into the 
unknown rather than returning to natural life and its vexa- 
tions. 

As against this course, I reflected that there were others 
who had a right to be considered. There were my own family 
and friends, who naturally wished me to continue to live, and 
there were the surgeon, my doctor, and all the others concerned 
in this attempt to keep me on earth, who were making such a 
magnificent fight to save my natural life; these challenged my 
sense of loyalty. 

It was clearly my duty to play the game from their stand- 
point of what constituted victory and to do my utmost to co- 
operate with them, even if it was easier and far more agreeable 
to me personally to slip gently into the other world on the next 
inevitable recession of the life essence. As vitality waned once 
more, I put forth, reluctantly but earnestly, my utmost powers 
of resistance and so flickered back, in time to renew another and 
deeper plunge. 

Glancing at the face of my physician, as I again descended 
toward the border line of the natural life, I observed that it was 
very white and drawn. Afterwards, he told me that my heart 
had been alarmingly affected, and that several times he thought 
I was about to go. This must have been at the uttermost ebbs 
of the vital urge, when I asked myself if the end had actually 
arrived and if I was really off on the great adventure. 

Repeatedly, and with lessened intervals, the process of 
ebbing and flowing continued. There came one moment which 
seemed the supreme and final throb of expiring life, but again 
it came sluggishly flowing back. During all this time there was 
no pain whatever. Increasingly I was convinced that the vital 
part of me was not going to die, whatever happened, but merely 
to change the form and texture of its continuing existence. The 
absolute certainty that death, so-called, was not the end, but 
merely a new beginning, was pre-eminent in my mind. Of this 
I had not the faintest doubt, although I did not conjecture what 
this new life was like, nor had I any desire to speculate as to this. 
It was enough to feel assured, as I did, that there was nothing to 
fear in it. 

Had I lived a blameless mortal life, which I had not, I could 
not have felt less remorse for the past. There was no regret 
for lost opportunities, no mental reviewing of life’s history, no 
concern whatever, either for reward or punishment to come in the 
Country beyond—only a strong and abiding sense of calmness 
and peace. 

Most reassuring of all was the feeling that, while quite 
helpless myself, I was in the hands of an infinitely benign Power 
which cared for me and would protect me from all that was ill; 
a Power whose attributes were goodness and mercy. Into this 
complete assurance the faith I had been taught seemed perfectly 
to fit, without prejudice to other faiths than mine. The whole 
scheme of life on this earth, death, and the certain life to come 
seemed to have meaning and purpose, to be harmonious, natural, 
and, above all, beneficent. 

Finally, the long operation was over and I still survived. I 
was lifted from the table and carried back to my room, to begin 
the long and often painful struggle back to health, during which, 
even in the moments hardest to bear, there came no fear of 
death, for my experience had robbed it of all its terrors. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOME MIGHTY GOOD FOLKS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
To the Editor of the Leader: : 

In reply to your questions I have this to say: I have been 
laid up with sciatica and arthritis since last June, preached only 
twice in July and since that I have been flat on my back, two 
months in the hospital, the rest of the time at home in bed. I 
was for two months in a heavy plaster cast (over my body). 
For the last two weeks I have been in strap and steel jacket, but 
am on the gain and can walk about the house some, but I still 
am kept in the house. During all this time the three other 
Protestant ministers have been looking after my parish, holding 
occasional services in our church, and union services with our 
people invited to the other churches. I am hoping to be able to 
be out and preaching again by Easter. Privately, I have almost 
thought it worth while to be laid up all this time in severe pain 
to learn how much of the Christian spirit exists among these 
five churches, one Catholic and four Protestant. 

M.L. Cutler. 

East Jaffrey, N. H. 


* * 


FROM A BROAD AND INSPIRING CRITIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I am enclosing check for the Leader another year, and want 
you to know how much I am enjoying its columns. You are 
making a paper worthy a place on any and every home table. 
I lay down many an issue with the feeling that it is well worth 
the subscription price for a year. I felt that way when I read 
Dr. Huntley’s ‘“The Old Faith and the New Science” with a 
hearty relish, and certainly Dr. Adams’s sermon on ‘‘A Scandal 
in the Garden” is one of the best thought-inspiring sermons read 
for a long time. As one of the old-time Universalists, reared 
and trained in the controversial age when all holding the name 
were ostracized, I am strongly in sympathy with Dr. Tomlinson, 
but, after all, as I read there comes the feeling that any difference 
may be in form of expression and not in substance. Whether 
the name goes or remains I glory tremendously in the fact that 
the fight for a truer conception has brought the whole religious 
world, save a few hardshells, so close to our standard that the 
points of difference are well nigh obliterated. Best of all are the 
“Cruisings,’’ so rich and elevating, quickening faith and stimu- 
lating thought. I wish I could sit with the author for an hour 
under the trees and vines at the bungalow where for twenty years 
I have, in seeking closer touch with nature, found a growing sense 
of the nearness and richness of that All Wise Power manifest in 
every living thing. When a man reaches four score and more 
he faces realities not appreciated earlier, and finds compensation 
in walking with reverent feet. 

George M. Twitchell. 


Auburn, Maine. 
* * 


SQUARELY HITS SOMEBODY—BUT WHOM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the Leader for March 24, and am writing 
immediately to express my surprise and regret that you should 
permit that most objectionable passage from V. F. Calverton’s 
Modern Quarterly to appear in your columns. In two places in 
the paper you denounce as false the insinuation that Dr. Mar- 
shall endorses Mr. Calverton’s views, and then you soil another 
page with a statement of those views. Your excuse will be, I 
suppose, that it was not you, but Mrs. Robinson, who quoted 
the passage, but surely you are the final judge as to what shall 
appear in the Leader. No thought of free speech or fair play 
should have deterred you from cutting out that portion of the 
article. ; 

I do not hold Mrs. Robinson blameless. She must bear her 
share of the responsibility for an act so contrary to the principles 
for which she stands. That, in the very article in which she 
severely condemns Miss Royden for giving circulation through 


the Guildhouse Monthly to the immoral doctrines of Mrs. Ber- 
trand Russell, she herself should spread before the eyes of the 
readers of the Leader the equally offensive views of Mr. Calver- 
ton, is simply incomprehensible. To print such things in her 
Bulletin—which, as she carefully explains, is issued for informed, 
intelligent people—is one thing. To bring them to the attention 
of the innocent readers of the Leader, who are probably not well 
informed on such subjects, is quite different. 

The explanation can not be that Mrs. Robinson gives pub- 
licity to Mr. Calverton’s views to show how dangerous they 
are, fo she would never accept that as an excuse for Miss Roy- 
den. But, whatever her motive—and I am sure it was a good 
one, however mistaken—the final responsibility for all that 
appears in the Leader rests with the editor. 

Shocked. 
* * 
A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my article in the Jan. 7 issue of the Leader General Har- 
rison’s name is given as Benjamin. Whether this was an over- 
sight of the author or an error of the typist or of the compositor, 
it should read, ‘‘William Henry Harrison.’ Also the late Rev. 
L. J. Spencer is referred to as the Rev. L. M. Spencer. 


James Houghton. 
* * 


CHANGE OUR PROFESSION OF BELIEF 9» 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In receiving ““Teamwork” this week, in which stress was laid 
on a revision of the articles of our belief, and reading Dr. At- 
wood’s statement in the Leader with the approval of yourself as 
editor of the Christian Leader, I was led to talk the matter over 
with my husband at the breakfast table this morning, and we 
both agreed we saw nothing the matter with the principles 
of our faith, and he remarked, “If they are going to tear things to 
pieces, we would better go where they have the real thing.”” And 
as we are accustomed to attend the Baptist church in the morn- 
ing, as our service comes in the afternoon, we heard a supply 
preacher who certainly voiced our sentiments. The sermon 
theme was “The Inventory of Our Faith,” in which he enumer- 
ated: (1) The depths of our Christian experience, (2) the height 
of our ambition for God’s kingdom, (3) the breadth of our sym- 
pathy for all men, and (4) the length of our continuance in Chris- 
tian living. His liberality was noteworthy from the fact that 
he comes from Missouri. 

Now, to come back to what I myself stress, and, doubtless, 
many will think me hopelessly conservative. 

In the first place, I believe in conversion. At sixteen I had 
such an experience, not under any pastor, for our church was 
without one. Although our family had a pew, the five years the 
minister was our so-called pastor he never darkened our door, 
and when my father died we had to go out of town for a minister. 
No, this conversion came under the talks of a devoted Christian 
layman. Later in life, a good Methodist brother remarked that 
it was too bad I was a Universalist, because he believed I was a 
converted woman. 

In the second place, I believe a minister of the Gospel should 
have convictions, such as Whittier voiced when he said, ‘“To one 
fixed stake my spirit clings, I know that God is good.’”’ People 
in my congregation have said, ‘“You say those things because 
you are a minister,” to which I reply, “I am a minister because I 
believe those things.”’ 

And in the third place, I believe a minister and every Chris- 
tian should believe in consecration. My morning prayer is, 
“The day is Thine, the work is Thine, I am Thine, do with me 
what Thou wilt, and may I have the wisdom, the strength, the 
courage, the obedient and joyful spirit to do it as unto Thee.’’ 
And because of this God uses me in a wonderful way. I have 
told in a convention how He awakened me one morning to send 
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me on a long trip, to make use of me in answer to the heartbroken 
cry of a mother whose baby, sadly injured in birth, was being 
taken to a hospital, where it died. She wrote me so gratefully 
after to say what a help I had been able to be to those who went 
with the infant. And yet when I tell this to those who are like- 
wise consecrated, they duplicate my experience again and again. 
Now, while I do not say that I have ever been a great 
preacher, there have been times when more than one person has 
said, ‘“You were very much interested in your theme this morn- 
ing, and do you know, you were clothed in a shining light!” 
When I have entered the pulpit with that heart-sinking as to 
the worth of my message, those words from Isaiah have been 
my help, ‘‘Fear thou not, for I am with thee, be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God, I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee, yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.” 
Now, I would like to ask those who wish to change our 
principles, ‘Is it because you do not believe in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God, because you do not believe in the Spiritual 
Authority and Leadership of His Son Jesus Christ, because you 
do not believe in the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God, because you do not believe in the cer- 
tainty of just retribution for sin, because you do not believe in 
the final harmony of all souls with God, that you wish to modify, 
change, or do away entirely with any expression of our convic- 


tions as a religious body?”’ 
Lucy Milton Giles. 


There is no movement in the church that we know of to 
change the Profession of Belief. What is proposed is that we 
do not make people give assent to these principles in order to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The Editor. 


* * 


IDEAS OF GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We of to-day have bigger and better conceptions of God 
than any of the prophets or teachers of old. We know more 
about the world than did Jacob, Moses, Amos or Isaiah. We 
know also that something can not come from nothing. So the 
universe that has produced us must be a conscious and intelli- 
gent universe. The Jews did not try to write history or science, 
but to interpret the universe in terms of consciousness, morality 
and ethics. The heart of the universe is good, the forces of the 
universe are on the side of right and justice, and this one God 
is your God’ and my God, and everybody’s God, the loving 
Father of the universe. 

If there is only one God and we are literally a conscious 
offspring and product of that one universal Consciousness, it 
follows we must all be brothers. To emphasize this idea con- 
cretely the Jewish rabbis began the Bible with one common 
parent. Whether we were created spontaneously or through a 
long process of evolution makes no difference, the point is that 
we are His offspring, we are all children of this great loving 
universal Father, hence all are brothers. 

In early times this idea was scarcely conceivable. Men 
lived in many sections, were environed by varied conditions, 
spoke different dialects and had varying ideas of God and the 
universe. Now science is illuminating time and space. 

Columbus took months to cross the ocean. We take five 
or, six days by boat, two by airplane, and a few minutes by tele- 
phone. We are becoming one big family, still separated by past 
experiences, past creeds and dogmas, past fears and prejudices. 
This must give way. We must forget the past. 

We don’t know each other. We hate our brothers of other 
lands because of our ignorance, which breeds fears and suspicions, 
but as science breaks down the barriers of time and space we 
come to know each other, to be neighbors and brothers. 
fi Some of the saddest things in the history of the Christian 
Church have occurred because religious leaders woefully lacked 
the scientific spirit. One of them was when Galileo was com- 
pelled to declare, before the tribunal of cardinals, that to ‘be a 
lie which every schoolboy of to-day knows to be an unquestioned 


fact. This spirit is manifesting itself in the Christian Church 
to-day. It will be a sad day for the Christian religion and our 
beloved America if we ever try by law to block the way of the 
honest seeker after the truth. To take away freedom of thought 
and the freedom of expressing and teaching that thought in the 
long run is fatal to a religion, fatal to a church and fatal to a na- 
tion. We must all have thesame aim, to know God and to become 
co-laborers together with Him. We want to have a part in help- 
ing forward mankind toward “that one far-off event to which 
the whole creation moves,’’ that perfected humanity and that 
universal brotherhood, and we must not let creed or our pet 
dogmas hinder us from co-operating with God in His cosmic 
plans, which we can best do by co-operating with all our fellow 
beings. 
A.J. Jones. ° 
Tampa, Fla. 
* * 
A LIBERAL WILL BE RADICAL ONE HOUR, CONSERVA- 
TIVE THE NEXT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations on the distinctive work you are doing in 
and through the Christian Leader. Your editorials are wise, 
moderate, conciliating, yet purposeful and firm. They are 
forward looking; and the denominational organ, as I see it, 
now ranges itself surely, squarely, consciously behind the Healer- 
Prophet of Galilee. Thank God this Universalist denomination, 
through its recent General Convention and through its genuinely 
Christian weekly, has ranged itself at last squarely on the side of 
rational and humanitarian religious thought! Thank God that 
the Christian Leader is not afraid to be called “pink” or even 
“ved” when in pursuit of social or religious interpretations which, 
in its judgment, are fundamental expressions of the Master’s 
spirit. Some of us who deemed ourselves “‘radicals’’ twenty 
years ago must wake up and bestir ourselves or we shall miss the 
glory of sharing in the most significant religious development of 
recent time. You are “‘running well,’’ let no one “‘hinder’’ you. 

I enclose renewal subscription as token of faith. 

Walter J. Coates. 

North Montpelier, Vt. 


* * 


CAPITALIZE NEGRO? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A friend has loaned me copies of your fine paper. I note 
Negro spelled with a small n. Is this not contrary to the best 
ruling, not to speak of its slighting insinuation? At least all 
Negroes look at it thus. The New York World uses the capital. 
The Times a small letter, I believe. 

Blanche Watson. 

Washington, D.C. 


We simply follow what we have regarded as correct usage— 
to capitalize only proper nouns. Negro is not a proper noun. 
Possibly the language is changing to make it one. We capitalize 
Caucasian and Ethiopian, but not white or black. We are glad 
always to put negro achievement and negro contribution to our 
common life to the front. We doubt if it will help much merely 
to capitalize the word negro. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A BIT OF COLOR IN A PERSONAL LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


This has been one of the most disagreeable winters I can re- 
member; only last Friday (February 17) we had a “blizzard,”’ 
wind seventy miles an hour, snow in great sheets, and tempera- 
ture down to nearly zero. This morning as we were at breakfast, 
several bluejays, a pair of cardinals, a number of juncos, and 
three crimson-headed woodpeckers visited our feed box just 
opposite our window. 

John S. Cook. 

Beecher City, Ill. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Every life is a profession of faith, and exercises an inevitable and silent propaganda.—Edward Carpenter. 


For Holy Week 


His Last Week. By Rev. J. W. G. Ward, 
D. D: (Doubleday, Doran. $1.75.) 


Dr. Ward, minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Detroit, has written 
an imaginary narrat ve dealing with the 
last week of the life of Jesus,and he puts 
this into the mouth of Thomas the Doubter. 
There is, of course, the opportunity to 
present and explain the transition from 
“erushing unbelief to the glorious cer- 
tainty of a soul in contact with the eternal 
verities,’” and it is this opportunity that 
has appealed to Dr. Ward. The presenta- 
tion of the narrative in modern language 
in close conjunction with passages taken 
from the older versions of the New Testa- 
ment seems to invite attention to the fact 
that we have here a modern interpretation 


of events forced into external harmony | 


with the events themselves. This might 
have been avoided by the use of either 
archaic or modern diction throughout. 
Just after reading, ‘Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God’’ and other 
words of Jesus equally colored by definitely 
Palestinian traditions, we find Thomas 
saying, ‘‘Again the honors remained with 
the Master.’’ There are many such in- 
congruities. Yet the narrative attributed 
to Thomas follows, and justifiably enough 
elaborates, the traditional story of those 
tragic days and because of the earnestness 
of the author it succeeds in conveying 
some of the passion which characterizes 
the primitive evangel. We lack a wholly 
satisfying picture of that last week, though 
its incidents are increasingly commemo- 
rated in ecclesiastical usage; in the mean- 
time Dr. Ward’s book will serve to vivify 
the story of the last days for those who do 
not find in the fragmentary gospel records 
as complete an account as they would like. 
TT SEES e 


* * 


What Is Religion? 


The Religious Attitude. 
Stewart Woodburne. Ph. D. 
lan. $2.50.) 

Professor Woodburne, now of Madras 
Christian College, justifies in this volume 
the psychological approach to religion be- 
cause he has the knowledge (direct knowl- 
edge both of many forms of Christian 
thought and of some Oriental re'igions) 
and the insight to d scern the meaning of 
the facts which analysis yields. That 
which is common to religions and varieties 
of religion, enabling us to define religion, 
is, he believes, an “attitude of con- 
sciousness that induces men under vary- 
ing circumstances to develop widely 
different beliefs and rites.’ What is 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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that attitude? First it is a social at- 
titude, one which leads us to personal 
relations with a world conceived of as 
being at least personal in its ultimate 
character; it is also an attitude of appre- 
ciation and appraisal, one that is con- 
cerned, in other words, with values; it is 
an attitude of faith and participation 
rather than of demonstration and critical 
investigation. (How easy it is to mistake 
discussion of religion for religion!) 

The treatment of the subject is en- 
hanced by the author’s careful and sym- 
pathetic use of illustrations taken from 
non-Christian sources. Chapters on Re- 
ligion and Art and Religion and Morality 
are constructive and helpful; that on 
Religion and Science shows that the author 
is thoroughly informed about more recent 
scientific contributions to the interpreta- 
tion of the world we live in. As Dean 
Shailer Mathews has said in his Introduc- 
tion, Professor Woodburne “‘has made a 
thoroughly valuable contribution to the 
psychology of religion.’’ 

1 fea ORI 53, SI 
* * 


A Short Psychology of Religion 


By G. T. Jordan, D. D., D. Litt. (Har- 
pers. $1.50.) 


This brief treatment of a large subject 
is not so much an original contribution 
as a collection of comments on various 
aspects of the subject taken from a rather 
limited range of authors. Very few pages 
are without extensive quotations, and 
many of the sources are secondary, such 
as articles in journals, pamphlets, etc. 
The materials are well assembled but they 
still present the appearance of jottings 
from the author’s commonplace book. 
However, this is perhaps not to be fairly 
regarded as a criticism since the author’s 
professed aim is a limited one, namely, 
“to gather up the best results of the work 
of our leading psychologists of religion’”’— 
we do not like the title thus coined—‘in 
such a way that they may be accessible 
to the thinking public.” 


HH, HOBYS. 
eee”, 
Deluge 
By S. Fowler Wright. (Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. $2.50.) 


“Deluge’”’ is a stirring account of the 
experiments toward a new civilization 
which might take place if most of our 
present world were to be submerged. A 
time comes when the earth is flooded. 
Only small portions of England’s middle 
plain remain above water. On these live 
precariously the motley few who survive. 
The veneers of civilization are washed away. 
Man with his triple hunger—food, mat- 
ing, God—remains. There are fewer 


women left than men. They are required 
by vote of the males either to choose their 
mates or submit to the fortunes of the 
chase. Bad men organize, designing evil, 
and fail for lack of wit; good men or- 
ganize, desiring decency, and enforce 
their policies by craft and might. The 
problems of the time are settled not by 
Christianity but by the stern necessities 
of nature. The sweeping philosophic 
and psychological implications of this 
story are brilliantly realized. 

Written in a style as nervous and fast- 
breathing as the events and people it 
represents, filled with characters whose 
friends or enemies you must become, 
probing truthfully and steadily the ego- 
centric motivations of men, de-cloaking 
us of the weeds of our civilization—that is 
“Deluge,” a realistic romance of the first 


» rank. 


R. CW. 


* * 


The Public Mind 


Its Disorders; Its Exploitation. By Nor- 
man Angell. (E. P. Dutton. $3.00.) 


We have definitely passed from the 
age of religious warfare into the age of 
religious toleration. We may thoroughly 
disagree with a man on the subject of’ 
religion; but we do not dare to cut his 
throat. We may dislike him; but we can 
not deny his place as a fellow-citizen. But 
the blind spirit of bigotry, which made 
religious wars and persecutions, is trans- 
ferring itself to-day to the realm of opinion 
upon other matters than religion. It con- 
cerns itself with expression of thought in 
public affairs and life in general Just 
as departure from orthodoxy used to 
spell damnation, so disagreement with 
the new bigots spells sedition. This new 
bigotry aims at the suppression of all dis- 
cussion. Norman Angell describes this 
danger with the same acuteness he showed 
twenty years ago, when he correctly fore- 
told the economic disillusion of both victors 
and vanquished in the World War. Angell 
is a man who thinks ten, twenty years 
ahead, as our statesmen ought to think 
but seldom do. This recent book of his 
is a clarion. “We are abandoning our 
professed belief in the need for discussion, 
without noticing the change. We are 
returning once more to the principle of 
authority in belief, though we are apply- 
ing the authority now to political instead 
of religious belief.’”’ We are liable to be 
terrorized, not by the majestic authority 
of the church, but by the brittle authority 
of hysterical cliques. American society 
just at present is peculiarly subject to this 
outrageous attempt to put out the eyes 
of the nation. Angell not only presents 
the startling facts, but shows us how to 
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deal with them. “The real reason for 
free discussion is the need of the majority 
for hearing the other side as an _ indis- 
pensable element in the development of 
sound judgment.”’ We must realize what 
John Erskine has called “‘the moral obliga- 
tion to be intelligent.’? The Christian 
Churches have their special part in this 
endeavor of self-discipline and enlargement 
of temper. Every minister ought to read 
this book, not omitting the chapter which 
asks the disturbing question: Does the 
parson help? 
VeiE. 
* = 
Facing the Truth 


By Carl Albert Seaward. (Tufts College 

Press. Price $1.25.) 

A young undergraduate at Tufts writes 
and publishes a book on ‘‘Militarism and 
Pacifism,’ ‘““Natural Defense and Educa- 
tional Institutions,’’ and “‘An All Inclusive 
Fellowship.” “It is a pity,’ said one of 
his professors, ‘‘that he did not let some 
of us older folks iron out some of the 


crudities, but there is good stuff in the . 


book.’? In a way that youthful plunging 
ahead, full of courage and enthusiasm, is 
the charm of this little book. It is worth 
reading. Professor Skinner, who writes 
the preface, says that ‘‘the book is an in- 
dication of the high seriousness and cour- 
age of modern youth, who refuse to take 
their philosophy ready made from their 
elders but who insist on facing their own 
world and working out a solution which 
has the sanction of their own conviction.” 

The danger before youth, Professor 
Skinner says, is not that it demands a 
new philosophy but that “‘it shall fail to 
do just that thing and become paralyzed 
with fear of innovating.”’ 

In part of his book Mr. Seaward uses 
the method of discussion before an open 
fire which Granville Hicks used so effec- 
tively in “E’ght Ways of Looking at 
Christianity.’’ In this case militarist and 
pacifst threshed things out. Mr. Sea- 
ward apparent y is not a pacifist in the 
extreme sense, but is against military pre- 
paredness as a method of achieving peace. 

Ale WSS 
* * 
The New England Clergy and the 
American Revolution 


By Alice M. Baldwin. (Duke University 
Press, Durham, N.C. $3.50.) 


It is a pleasure to get hold of a book on 
history done with the care with which this 
book is done. Dr. Baldwin, who is assist- 
ant professor of History at Duke Univer- 
sity, has made a careful study of the re- 
lation of the theology and religion of New 
England to the political ideas which re- 
sulted in the American Revolution. 

Not only were there fiery’ Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian clergymen who 
counseled resistance to England at the 
time of the Stamp Act, there was also a 
period of 150 years of preaching—a long 
succession of election sermons and Thurs- 
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day lectures where the source of civil 
authority was examined. Rulers, ac- 
cording to the Puritan preachers, derived 
their powers from God—but through the 
people. If they failed to rule according 
to the compacts entered into or in har- 
mony with the natural rights of man, it 
was the will of God that they be opposed. 
Dr. Baldwin says: ‘““That rulers must pre- 
serve the life, liberty and property of the 
people inviolate or else act in opposition to 
God’s law is an idea repeated constantly 
in the sermons and pamphlets written by 
the clergy.” 

The book is the result of enormous 
research. Every authority is given in 
footnotes. 

One of the most interesting things about 
the book is the liberal quotation from 
colonial resources not easily available. 

In the appendices are copies of original 
documents, lists of clergymen who served 
on town committees and in Provincial 
Congresses, and a bibliography which 
sends the student to original manuscripts, 
colonial newspapers, biographies, histories, 
and what is probably the most complete 
list of election, Artillery Day, Fast Day, 
Thanksgiving and other political sermons 
in existence.’ The church has played a 
great part in creating civil institutions. 
This book tells the story. It is the work 
of a scholar and will take high rank. 

JS Wha SE 


* * 


The Famine in Soviet Russia 
By H.H. Fisher. (Macmillan. $5.00.) 


From almsgiving at the gate of a monas- 
tery to the administration of relief by a 
whole nation to a whole nation, there is a 
long distance to travel, but the race has 
made that advance, and our generation 
has seen one people helping another on a 
scale the old monks would have believed 
impossible. The story of ““The Famine in 
Soviet Russia, 1919-1923,” and ‘The 
Operations of the American Relief Admin- 
istration,’ has been told by H. H. Fisher, 
chief of the Historical Department of the 
A. R. A., and lecturer in history, Stanford 
University. One whole section of the book 
is given to negotiations, and the account 
of political obstacles frequently in the way 
of relief work, especially in war time, 
answers the questions of many people as 
to why there is often such delay in starting 
work. The story itself is a story of ships, 
grain, medical supplies, the districting of 
the famine areas, the opening of soup 
kitchens, grappling with pestilence, and 
the dramatic experiences of a fine group 
of young Americans supervising the work. 
The total amount administered by the 
A. R. A. for Russia was. $61,566,231.53. 
Soviet contributions to the work, ex- 
clusive of appropriations for govern- 
ment relief, were $13,960,850. And 
affiliated organizations administered $4,- 
750,000. At the peak the A. R. A. was 
dealing with 6,317,958 adults and 4,173- 
339 children. 
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When the work ended “there really 
was a feeling of mutual regard between 
the Americans and many of the Soviet 
officials, for together, in spite of differences 
of language, of race, of temperament, of 
political belief, in spite of bitter contro- 
versy, they had carried through a great 
undertaking against great odds. 

The large volume of 600 pages takes one 
into the heart of Russia, and is a study of 
life in Russia under the Bolsheviki all 
the more interesting because the writer 
has no special thesis to maintain. 

In the pages Herbert Hoover looms 
large, as is inevitable and just. Mr. 
Hoover knew when he organized relief 
for the starving children of Germany that. 
the brick-bats and mud would begin to 
fly. He realized when he took up the 
terrible situation in Russia that the same 
thing would be intensified. He did not 
hesitate in either case, and the magnificent 
achievement silenced the critics and testi- 
fied to the sound sense and good heart of 
the bulk of the American people and their 
appreciation of the leadership of Hoover. 


disVieuse 
* * 
God in Us 
By Daniel Gibbons. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 


God in usis a clear and concise exposition 
of the fundamentals of the Quaker faith, 
and makes plain the reason for the ten- 
dencies that characterize these people. 
The author agrees with Spinoza that 
there are many ways of acquiring knowl- 
edge and many sources of authority, but 
affirms that there is one that transcends 
them all. ‘‘The most immediate revela- 
tion is that communicated directly to the 
soul by the Eternal Spirit itself, the 
Inner Light which is God in us.’’ 

There has never been any formal Quaker 
uniform. His quality of dress has been 
more in the nature of a protest against 
emphasis upon non-essentials. Liturgy to. 
him is not in keeping with the free ex- 
pression of the spirit. An unsalaried 
ministry harmonizes with the idea of an 
unfettered revelation. The Quaker is not 
interested in rewards or punishments. 
George Fox prayed to be saved from sin, 
Cotton Mather to be delivered from hell. 
The only atonement which is fundamental 
to the Quaker is the oneness of a soul with 
God. His “thee” and ‘‘thou” are expres- 
sions of the idea that all are equal in the 
sight of God, while his opposition to war 
is in keeping with his ideal of brotherhood. 

In an age when a divided church is. 
seeking fundamentals in religion as a basis 
for unity, the faith of the Friends may well 
be considered. 

[syn Oey 3% 


Reviews are by Robert Clarke White, 
University of Wisconsin, Rev. V. T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., Rev. Stanard 
Dow Butler, St. Petersburg, Florida, the 
editor of the Christian Leader, and the. 
editor of the department. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Benjamin H. Clark 


We do not propose in this little note to 
tell everything we are doing or trying to 
do in Chattanooga, but we do hope to 
touch on some of the most important 
points. 

We are not slow to learn that the atti- 
tude of our young people gives us an index 
to all we are doing. So our Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union is giving a very im- 
portant part of our church program. This 
work is indeed quite a problem, the great- 
est of which is the matter of numbers. 
Our little group is alive and during Feb- 
ruary we made especial effort to put on 
good programs. Here are three: Mr. C. J. 
Kellem, secretary of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke one evening on his 
experiences while; secretary in Joliet, 
Illinois, and his contact with the prison 
there. Dr. W. J. Hillas, commander of 
the local Post of the American Legion, 
spoke one evening of his experiences as a 
medical officer in Constantinople, and we 
learned to think of the Turk not as some- 
thing different from the rest of us, but 
wholly human and perhaps as good as his 
Christian neighbor. Your minister is 
chaplain of the Legion Post here. Among 
our friends of the city we number the 
charming young Jewish rabbi, Mr. Shill- 
man. He spoke next,and inspired us all 
with his pleasing manner and broad out- 
look on life. 

In our church worship we are encouraged 
by having secured the services of an ex- 
perienced choir director and _ vocalist, 
Mr. Fisher, 2 member of a Congregational 
church of the city, a thorough liberal. 
Our choir has been rather inadequate and 
sometimes we had none at all. Now we are 
quite hopeful. On March 16 we gave a 
concert by the choir to initiate this work. 

The minister appreciates the fact that 
the local program within the church is 
the most important work,and all things, 
he hopes, lead to this end. Outside ac- 
tivities may be pleasant and profitable for 
the minister’s social life, but it is hoped 
that all these contacts tend to bring into 
play the fact of what we are doing and 
seeking to do at our church, namely, 
promote liberal religion. As chaplain of 
the Legion Post, the minister meets some 
of the leading men of the city. Here is a 
point: Recently he spoke at the largest 
Methodist church of the city, to the 
men’s club, some two hundred or more 
being present. This came through his 
contact as chaplain. 

. As a member of the Religious Education 
Association of the city, contact is made 
with educational directors of the churches 
of the city, members of the university 
faculty, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
secretaries. Our discussions are of prac- 


tical problems and the type of member- 
ship is select. Mention is made of these 
situations not to bring the minister in 
bold relief, but to indicate something of 
how the church is getting certain recog- 
nition that at least does not hurt our 
situation in the city. 

One of the most outstanding victories for 
liberal thought here in Chattanooga was 
the Mid-Southern Conference of Re- 
ligious Liberals, which met with the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches of 
our city Feb. 29 to March 2. The spirit 
was splendid. The note sounded was 
throughout a ringing challenge to liberal- 
ism. We could not have hoped for better 
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publicity and reporting than was given 
by the two local newspapers. All but one 
session was held at the Unitarian church, 
but the Universalists were as much con- 
cerned and were equally represented 
among the attendants as well as the 
speakers. Our Congregational friends and 
the liberal Jews took an active part. This 
meeting did very much toward bringing 
the liberals together.‘ The conference has 
been invited to meet with us again in 
October of this year, and it is likely that 
they will accept the invitation. We are 
encouraged—we are hopeful. 
* * 

MAGAZINES FOR FRIENDLY HOUSE 

Miss Powell tells us she now has all 
the magazines for which she made her 
appeal, and thanks her friends for so 
quickly meeting this. 


Tenth Anniversary in Providence 


The tenth anniversary of the beginning 
of the pastorate of Rev. Fred C. Leining 
in the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
occurred on Sunday, March 4. “The Ten 
Years’? was the subject of the sermon in 
which Mr. Leining reviewed the decade’s 
changes in the world and likewise in the 
Church of the Mediator. He went to this 
church from Biddeford, Me., to lead the 
society in a new church project. The 
World War and the Million Dollar Cam- 
paign of the General Convention inter- 
rupted local plans for a period of four 
years. But by 1923 the campaign for the 
new church was really in progress, and in 
October, 1924, it was formally dedicated. 
The edifice is modern in all respects, and 
its value is estimated at $150,000. 

Already, the stone steps are showing 
wear. The church is going on a seven-day- 
a-week plan, and it is indeed a community 
church. The backward look shows sig- 
nificant progress. The new auxiliaries are 
the Men’s Club, the Y. P. C. U., the Pana- 
delphic Young Men’s Club and Girl Scouts, 
with a Clara Barton Guild and a troop of 
Boy Scouts to be organized very soon. The 
decade shows that the envelope income 
from parishioners has tripled. During the 
past four years, the mortgage has been 
lowered from $30,000 to $22,500. The 
number of new church members in the 
ten years is 149 and the christenings total 
fifty-nine. ’ 

This anniversary year has been used by 
the parish as a special occasion for the 
manifestation of its appreciation of its 
minister’s service. His birthday fell on 
Sunday, March 11, and unknown to him 
the members of the church school for 
several weeks gathered their contributions 
for a birthday gift. 'The members stood 
in a large circle in the church auditorium, 
and in his presentation speech the su- 
perintendent, Fred C. Carr, expressed 
their appreciation of their minister’s 
record and their congratulations upon his 
birthday. The gift was a large framed 


picture of “The Last Supper” to hang in 
his study. 

The parish formally observed the tenth 
anniversary in a reception on Thursday 
evening, March 15. The Providence 
Journal carried the following report of 
the occasion: 

“Rev. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining were 
tendered a reception in honor of the 
tenth year of Mr. Leining’s pastorate by 
the Men’s Club at the Church of the 
Mediator, Universalist, in the assembly 
hall, Elmwood Avenue, Thursday eve- 
ning. A large gathering of friends and 
parishioners, including ministers of the 
denomination throughout the state and 
of neighboring churches, gave expression 
to their loyalty and friendship. 

“Rey. Arthur M. Soule, president of 
the Rhode Island Universalist Convention, 
was spokesman and recounted the growth 
and changes of the church under Mr. Lein- 
ing’s ministry. 

“In a gracious speech Leslie F. Mowry, 
president of the board of trustees, told 
Mrs. Leining how important her part 
had been in the work of the church and 
presented her a large bouquet of roses. 

“Fred C Carr, president of the Men’s 
Club, warmly praised the minister for his 
years of service, which have seen the so- 
ciety housed in its $150,000 modern edifice, 
and presented him two caskets of gold 
containing $125. 

“The receiving line included the pastor 
and his wife, Mr. Soule, Rey. and Mrs. 
I. V. Lobdell of Attleboro, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Pennoyer of Pawtucket; 
Rev. William Couden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowry, Rev. and Mrs. Julian S. Cutler, 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot and Miss 
Miriam H. Brown and Miss Dorothy 
Totman. 

“Musical numbers were furnished by 
an orchestra and the Mediator Quintette. 
The committee of arrangements included 
Mr. Mowry, John H. Williams, John 
Sabine, Charles R. Everton and Mr. Carr.” 
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REASON OR REASONS? 

Walter Lippmann asserts that ‘“‘the 
average man does not order his life by 
reason but finds reasons for what he likes 
to do.”’ 

This week Secretary Etz kindly offers 
to your Commission on Foreign Affairs and 
World Peace this General Convention page. 

We accept this opportun'ty with pleas- 
ure, and ask you to read again Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s stricture and then ask yourselves 
this question: As Universalists in our at- 
titude toward other peoples and nations 
are we guided by reason or are we satisfied 
to find reasons for the attitude we take? 

Our theological theory tells us that man- 
kind is one family; in that family we are 
all members. Are our relations toward 
little Nic and big John, Monsieur and Herr 
and Moujik, determined by reason illumi- 
nated by Universalist sentiment, or are 
we just busy finding reasons (excuses) for 
treating them in any way we please? 

It is easy enough to find reasons for a 
huge military establishment, for distrust 
of other nations, for refusal to agree never 
to go to war, for keeping Mars on our call- 
ing list, for continuing our present military 
system on the plea that ‘“‘men always have 
fought and always will fight.” 

But, in all this, are we guided by reason, 
or by prejudice, pride, self-interest, fear? 

Surely our reason has sense enough to 
know that we shall never establish a 
family relationship so long as each of us 
insists on following his own sweet will. 
Co-operation isn’t the fruit of that species 
of plant. 

On the other hand, if we are sincere in 
our desire for peace among men, then surely 
our reason will tell us that if God is the 
Father of all and if humanity is one family, 
then as a means of settling disputes war is 
not only stupid, barbarous and cruel, it 
is also wasteful and unnecessary. 

Reason tells us that a mind which can 
find the way to eliminate plagues, which 
can give man the wings of a bird, and carry 
his voice across the continents and seas, 
ean also find the way to free mankind 
from the plague of war, can give men the 
wings of the spirit of God, which bears 
them in soaring flight ‘‘above all low de- 
lay,’ and causes heart to speak to heart 
in sympathetic understanding the wide 
world over. 

It is not to be expected that even Uni- 
versalists will see eye to eye in this or any 
other important matter. 

The representative in Congress from 
my home district, to whom I wrote urging 
him to vote against the Big Navy Bill, 
describes Universalists as well as others 
when in his reply he says: “I think we 
agree on one supreme objective, the elimina- 
tion as far as possible of the causes of war 
and the establishment of permanent peace 
and good will among nations, (but) we 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 


may not fully agree on what is the wisest 
method to pursue.” 

The iron bar is composed of many mole- 
cules which disagree so violently among 
themselves that there is no common de- 
sire and effort, and consequently the iron 
bar is inert. Send an electric current 
through that bar and those same mole- 
cules forget their differences and are fired 
with a common purpose and pull together. 

Universalists, I fear, are much like that 
bar of iron in its original state. We dis- 
agree about so many things that we have 
little, if any, common purpose. Our 
fathers and mothers were magnetized by 
their faith in a God who loves all His chil- 
dren and “‘will suffer none to slip from His 
mighty hand.”’ 

Is it not possible for us to transfer the 
theater of our theology from the world 
beyond to this earth? Is it not possible 
for us to be so inflamed with a passion for 
humanity, to be so stirred with a desire 
to promote real brotherhood among men, 
that we shall forget our differences and 
find some work we can do together in this 
great cause? 

What shall it really profit if men say 
that “God is the Father of all’ if as His 
children they will not live together in 
harmony? 

A young man in Messiah Church told 
me that most of those with whom he works 
are not at all interested in international 
affairs. This must not be true of Uni- 
versalists! Indeed, it can not be true if 
we are to make our Universalism real. 

Bear in mind, dear reader, that you are 
not merely a citizen of your village, town, 
state and nation; fundamentally you are a 
citizen of the world. World affairs are 
your affairs; human interests are your 
interests. May we urge, therefore, that 
each of you will: 

(1) Give much earnest thought to this 
question, How can we maintain a world at 
peace? 

(2) Consider the efforts being made in 
this direction and ally yourself actively 
with those that appeal to you. 

(8) “Think peace and pursue it.’’ That 
is, stop thinking of war as a necessity. 

(4) Consider wherein enlightened patri- 
otism lies to-day. 

May it not be true that the best defense 
of our country is not to be found in war- 
ships but in Good Will Flights and Inter- 
national Courts? 

To our working Universalist creed, if 
not to our official statement of belief, it 
seems to me that we should add this para- 
graph, which is both an assertion and a 
challenge: 

We believe in the attainability of har- 
mony between all men, nations and peoples. 

This is not merely a “consummation 
devoutly to be wished,’ it is an achieve- 
ment readily attainable if we really desire 


it. It is like the Kingdom of Heaven 
which Jesus said was near at hand. In- 
deed, it is this very Kingdom of Heaven 
concerning which he added, ‘‘It is within 
you all.’’ 

This Kingdom of Peace is within us all, 
but alas, how often stifled and starved! 
Arouse it, kindle it and make it as dynamic 
as it was in Jesus, and 


“The war drums will throb no longer, 
The battle flags will be furled, 
In the Parliament of Nations, 
In the Federation of the World.” 


I shall be glad if you will write me your 
answers to the following: 

(1) What in your opinion are the chief 
causes of war? Please give them in the 
order of their importance. 

(2) What is the effect on international 
relations of foreign ,investments? Of 
tariffs? : 

(3) Should the foreign investor expect 
guarantee of his investments by his own 
Government or should he submit himself 
absolutely to the conditions which prevail 
in the country in question? 

(4) Do you or do you not believe in pre- 
paredness for war? If the former, what do 
you consider adequate preparation? 

(5) Should the United States sign 
treaties with other nations in which the 
contracting parties declare they will never 
resort to war to settle any disputes that 
may arise between them? 

(6) Should the Christian Church ever 
approve another war? ‘ 

The members of your Commission are: 
Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., Chairman, 
Philadelphia, Penn. Rev. Frank D.Adams, 
D. D., Detroit, Mich. Rev. Hal T. Kearns, 
Baltimore, Md. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
Danvers, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Thus far, correspondents for your 
Commission have been appointed in the 
following State Conventions: Massachu- 
setts—Rev. G. W. Penniman, D. D., 
Monson. Connecticut—Rev. R. H. Mc- 
Laughlin, Hartford. Vermont—Rev. E. P. 
Wood, Brattleboro. Pennsylvania—Rev. 
L. G. Williams, Reading. Iowa—Rev. 
Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster City. 
Maine—Rev. George F. Magraw, Augusta. 
New Hampshire—Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
Nashua. Florida—Mr. A. P. Trotter, 
Pensacola. New York—Rey. Charles E. 
Petty, Binghamton. Ohio—Rev. Robert 
Cummins, Cincinnati. North Carolina— 
Miss Rosa K. Wells, Wilson. Minnesota— 
Mr. H. S. Adams, Rochester. Indiana— 
Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Oaklandon. 

Any one of these persons would be 
more than glad to hear from those who are 
interested in this forward-looking crusade. 
We hope that ere long every State Conven- 
tion will have its correspondent appointed. 

H. E. Benton. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Farle: 
April 1-7. Brookline, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
April 1-7. Palmer, Mass.; Headquarters; 
Seranton, Penn. 

Dr. Huntley: 
April 1-7. South Weymouth, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 

* * 
TRUTH-SEEKERS AND TRUTH- 
GIVERS 

“What makes the electron jump?’ 
Sir Robert Falconer said that he did not 
know and moreover he said that not even 
the most erudite scientist in the world 
could give him any additional informa- 
tion. Sir Robert, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, was also president of 


the Religious Education Association which. 


held its annual session at the Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, from March 
6 to March 9. By asking that question, 
the eminent scientist forcibly suggested 
that the universe contains mysteries far 
beyond the present wisdom of the student, 
mysteries that may well result in a whole- 
some humility. 

It is true that the molecule has been 
divided into its constituent atoms; it is 
true that the atom has been divided into 
protons and shooting electrons. But the 
ultimate source of power and life has not 
been revealed. Nor is it likely to be re- 
vealed. ‘‘What makes the electron jump?”’ 

The subject of the convention was 
“Fducation in Religion in an Age of 
Science.’ Half a thousand keen-eyed 
men and women, the majority of them 
more than thirty and less than fifty years 
of age, gathered to discuss the readjust- 
ments made necessary by present advances 
in both the religious and the scientific 
fields. Mrs. Galer, Miss Ellis and I, 
representing the Universalist Church, 
listened with intense interest and, I think, 
with large profit. 

It was good to be present, not for any 
suggestions received in regard to practical 
methods in church school work (for it 
was not that kind of conference), but to 
learn what is being thought and what is 
being done, and to touch elbows with the 
people who are thinking and doing. 

The five hundred leaders present brought 
five hundred different definitions of re- 
ligion and five hundred conceptions of 
science. One man, with a great mass of 
wiry hair, evidently a most militant saint, 
insisted upon testifying for his ‘Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, the lily of the valley 
and bright and morning star,’ quoting 
interminably and indiscriminately from 
the Old and New Testaments. A lady rose 
in season and out of season in an effort to 
demonstrate what to her seemed self- 


evident, that “‘God is a proton.” It is to 
be said in frankness that probably every 
attendant went away with his religious 
definitions and his scientific conceptions 
quite unchanged. 

Perhaps the attendants might be divided 
into three groups, the fundamentalists, 
the radicals, and the liberals. 

How many participants of historic 
theology were present I do not know, but 
apparently the number was very small. 
Probably the ordinary fundamentalist 
is not attracted to an organization that 
invites to membership not only the Uni- 
versalist, but the Unitarian and even the 
Jew. There may have been more present 
than we thought, but if so they must have 
been shocked into indignant silence. 

The radical group was large and proud 
and aggressive. Its members almost 
monopolized debate and gloried in doubts 
and denials. They seemed to take vast 
satisfaction in declaring, as though they 
had thrown off some dreadful incubus, that 
of course they no longer believed in any 
entity that they could call God, that of 
course they accepted none of the legends 
about the peasant of Galilee, that of 
course they had abandoned the custom of 
prayer. They greatly admired Prof. James 
H. Leuba, psychologist from Bryn Mawr, 
who holds that any social relations with 
the Deity are impossible and that any 
prayer except ‘‘the prayer of effort’ is 
folly, but they far out-distanced him in 
their negations. It became apparent that 
the type of thought that Unitarians call 
“Fumanism’’ is widely prevalent in sup- 
posedly ‘Evangelical’ churches. A state- 
ment that seemed to win approval was 
made by a gentleman who said that it was 
ridiculous to teach little children about 
“the loving care of a Heavenly Father,’’ 
inasmuch as no person of intelligence 
could find in the universe evidence of 
either care or Deity. 

Presumably the great majority of the 
attendants were liberals rather than 
radicals. They made less noise but they 
added more thought. One of their best 
representatives was Prof. William Adams 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, 
who was elected to be the new president 
of the Association. He is a diligent seeker 
for scientific truth and does not hesitate 
to accept any demonstrated fact. Of course 
he holds that the universe is law-governed. 
To his mind, however, law is not a sub- 
stitute for God but an expression of God. 
He believes that a man by volition may put 
himself in right relations with the Infinite 
and by seeking may find and by asking may 
receive. Dr. Brown’s ideas are set forth 
in his recent book, ‘‘Prayer in an Age of 
Science.’’ The answer to prayer, in his 
view, is not in violation of natural law but 
in fulfilment of it. 


Some of the exceedingly helpful speakers 
were Prof. James B. Pratt, of Williams 
College, who, posing as “the Devil’s 
advocate,’’ showed the very serious prob- 
lems now confronting liberal thinkers, 
Prof. F. S. C. Northrop, of Yale Uni- 
versity, Prof. James H. Leuba, of Bryn 
Mawr, Prof. Gerald Birney Smith, of 
Chicago University, and, a thinker of 
particular virility, Rabbi Solomon Gold- 
man of Cleveland. 

It was a “high-brow’’ convention, 
composed of those who were intellectually 
eminent, those who thought they were 
intellectually eminent and those who 
wished ‘they were intellectually eminent. 
Probably nine-tenths of the members had 
earned degrees from the great universities. 
Was there some tendency to depend on 
education rather than original thought? 
Yes. Was there some temptation to befog 
expression by the multiplication of poly- 
syllables?,*s Yes. Yet a little technical 
language did no harm, and I was pleased 
to learn at the final conference exact 
relation between specificity of conduct and 
specificity of ethical attitude. 

I am glad that the General Sunday 


‘ School Association is allied with the Re- 


ligious Education Association. 
The Wanderer. 
* * ) 
READING WITH A PURPOSE AT 
NASHUA 


Our church at Nashua, N. H., has 
established a book table in charge of a 
committee. Books which deal with the 
Bible, Jesus, the devotional life, travel, 
church extension, church history, psy- 
chology and child training methods, 
stories and story telling and others of a 
more general nature are offered as loans 
for one week with the privilege of renewal. 
A letter has gone out to all families in the 
parish, calling attention to this enterprise 
and giving a list of books. Already fifty 
books are in the homes. 

* * 
® FACTS AND FOLKS 

At Everett, Mass., the Easter breakfast 
for the church school, parish trustees and 
invited friends will be served as in previous 
years. Mr. R. G. Fraleigh, superintendent, 
and Dr. U. S. Milburn, pastor, are the 
moving spirits. 

* * 

A Sunday school teacher was telling 
her class all about the cannibals and mis- 
sionaries who went to foreign countries. 
“What do you think would be the thing 
the missionaries should teach the canni- 
bals?”’ was one of the questions she put to 
the class. 

One bright little boy answered readily: 
“T know, teacher. They should teach 
them to be vegetarians.”’—Tit-Bits. 
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Among Our Churches 
Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


Coming Events.— 
The G. S. S. A. in con- 
junction with the Ver- 
mont Sunday School 
Association will hold 
the annual Sunday 
School Institute ait 
Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, Vi., June 21-24 
inclusive. Perhaps opening on the eve- 
ning of the same day the Institute closes 
and continuing through June 27, the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Vermont and 
Province of Quebec will hold its ninety- 
fifth annual session at Morrisville, Ver- 
mont. This will be in conjunction with 
the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the establishment of or- 
ganized Universalism at Morrisville. Be 
ginning Sunday, July 1, with a meeting 
at Winchester and Richmond, N. H., and 
closing Sunday, Aug. 26, with the annual 
Pilgrimage to the Old Meeiting-house at 
Langdon, N. H., a series of six fellowship 
meetings will be held at various interesting 
places in this field, one of which will be 
on foreign soil. * * Mcrrisville, Vt.—Don 
Evans has put across a great victory at 
Morrisville. He calls it the establishment 
of the every member canvass and budget 
system. It isn’t that at all. Other men 
have done that before. But Morrisville 
has always been independent in its finan- 
cial system. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
has paid for some things out of its treasury, 
the Slocum class for others, and other or- 
ganizations for still others, the parish pay- 
ing only the minister’s salary and state 
quota. Mr. Evans has established a 
system by which all organizations pledge 
a definite sum paid to the central treasury, 
the modern system. The die-hards don’t 
like it very well, but they will. Good for 
Evans. * * Bellows Falls has also won 2 
great victory. The parish for many years 
has lived too cheaply. One of the ablest 
ministers of the denomination was willing 
to give his services for much less than 
current rates. This created a real problem 
which the new pastorate was compelled 
to face. The people have met the issue 
squarely, they have cleared up old bills, 
Taised sufficient to meet the present budg- 
et and are standing on a firm financial 
foundation. * * Jacksonville.—I wish you 
could see George Morton and his parish 
at Jacksonville. He is a funny guy, he 
actually thinks there is a job for a minister 
in a litile bit of a country town where he 
can be band master, grange leader and 
general factotum to the public. And 
Jacksonville is a funny parish, they think 
they ought to have preaching just as long 
as they have a dollar left, and if there are 
Baptists or Methodists or other Christians 
they seem to think they ought to support 
the only church in the village, which hap- 


pens to be Universalist, without being too 
anxious to preserve their legal rights by 
federation. And this funny minister and 
this funny people are doing the job. Money 
runs low sometimes, but the ecruse has 
never been completely empty. It is de 
nominational inexpedieney but spiritual 
and moral necessity that this funny minis- 
ter and funny parish should be backed io 
the limit. * * West Chesterfield, N. H., 
will again have the services of Rey. Edgar 
R. Walker, of Swampscott, Mass., for 
the summer pastorate, and East Lempster 
will again have a student pastor from 
Crane Theological School. * * Newfields, 
N. H., has introduced an innovation this 
winter in the form of popular evening 
services which have appealed to the people 
of the entire community. Rey. F. E. 
Payson is another of the unheralded but 
devoted country pastors, constantly do- 
ing efficient work for the kingdom. * * 


Dover, N. H., immediately set about 
the problem of settling a pastor over the 
combined Universalist-Unitarian organiza- 
tions. A call has been extended to the 
Rey. Harriet B. Robinson, of Northfield, 
Vermont. In the meantime the Rey. A. 
M. Bradley of Kingston is supplying the 
pulpit. * * Portsmouth, N. H.—The 
work at Portsmouth did not cease with 
the death of Allen Brown. It were not. 
sadness but disgrace for the friends of 
Allen Brown to neglect his work. So the 
people at Portsmouth, all his friends, 
with tear-filled eyes and love-filled hearts, 
carry on his work. They did not wish to 
hear a candidate too soon, and so Rey. 
Charles Legal, an old-time friend, is minis- 
tering to them, but the parish will call a 
pastor soon who must be a man big enough 
to realize for a while that he is carrying 
Allen Brown’s uncompleted task. It is a 
task great enough for the most devoted 
Christian minister. 
George F . Fortier. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, whose violin 
lecture recitals have become so widely 


mown, has booked passage for Naples, 


Italy, May 25. She will spend some weeks 
in Czecho-Slovakia in the mountain villages 
studying folk-lore and the songs of the 
people in preparation for another lecture 
season in this country. 

Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D.,addressed 
the Religious Education Association at 
Philadelphia recently. His address was 
made the basis of a long editorial in the 
New York Sun. 


Rev. Rufus H. Dix of Cleveland, Ohio, 
visited his boyhood home in Ashland, 
Mass., the week of March 18. He called 
at Headquarters on March 19. 


By the will of the late Walter B. Leach, 
chairman of the standing commitiee of 
the Brookline, Mass., parish, $2,000 is 
given to Beacon Church. 


At the March meeting of the Allegany 
County, N. Y., Ministers’ Association, 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Whitesville gave 
an address on “How Did Religion Come,” 
which was highly commended for its com- 
prehensive research and scholarship. 


Miss Mary Slaughter recently delivered 
a series of addresses before the students of 
the Canton Theological School. 


Rey. Arthur Wilder Grose, D. D., is 
now living at 961 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the new parsonage of All Souls 


Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls 
Church, Worcester, Mass., and his people 
had a celebration on Tuesday evening, 
March 20, over the arrangement for the 


liquidation of the indebtedness on the 
Property. The Mary H. Eaton Improve- 
ment Fund has been enlarged by such 
gifts as will remove the last charge against 
the church. 


The sympathy of all at Headquarters 
and of many others as well goes out to 
Mrs. Frank W. Dunn, the bookkeeper of 
the Publishing House, in the loss of the 
loved aunt, Mrs. Lillian Johnson, for 
whom she was named. Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall conducted the funeral service in Mel- 
rose, Mass., on March 20. Interment 
was in the historie Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery in Concord. 


Rev. George F. Fortier, Superintendent 
of Churches for Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, was discharged from the Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston, March 30, and went 
to his home at Morrisville, Vt., March 21, 
greatly improved in health. 


Rey. Charles Clare Blauvelt, beginning 
his work in Rochester, N. ¥., March 18, 
had a congregation of over 300 in spite of 
a blizzard. He preached on ““The Strength 
of the Hills.” 


Miss Alfreda Cary of Jackson College, 
daughter of Rev. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, took the part of Desdemona in the 
performance of Othello at the Tufts 
College Dramatic Club March 22, being 
given this part after a competitive test. 

Rey. J. W. Vallentyne, D. D., of Porit- 
land, Maine, delivered a series of nine 
lectures March 26 to 30 in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Dexter, Maine, under 
the auspices of the Commission on Lib- 
eral Evangelism of the Maine State Con- 
vention. These lectures dealt with funda- 
mental questions of religious belief, and 
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were followed by a forum period under the 
direction of Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, pas- 
tor of the church. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Dartmouth 
College on March 18 supplied the pulpit 
of the Congregational Church in West 
Newton, of which Rev. Boynton Merrill 
is the pastor. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Bass of Bethel, 
Vermont, were callers at Universalist 
Headquarters March 22. Their home in 
Bethel was swept away by the flood of 
last November, and they have been spend- 
ing the winter in Taunton, where Mr. Bass 
has two sons. Mrs. Bass is a cousin of 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter, minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, writes us emphatically repu- 
diating the report that he suggested chang- 
ing the name of the historic church he is 
serving. Dr. Potterton, who published 
the report, writes: ‘‘My informant mis- 
understood. I am glad to record my belief 
that under Mr. Potter the prestige of the 
Cathedral Church will be maintained and 
greater glory achieved.” 


Dr. Frederick Williams Perkins, minis- 
ter of the National Memorial Universalist 
Church, Washington, was the preacher at 
the noon-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, the week of March 19. 


Dr. Harold Marshall preached the 
sermon at the vesper service of the First 
Federated Church in Boston, of which 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear is one of the pas- 
tors, March 25. 


Dr. George E. Leigh‘on, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Somerville, 
gave the address at the noon day service of 
the Boston Federation of Churches March 
28. 


Rey. William Couden of Providence, 
on short notice took the place of Dean 
McCollester at the Lenten service of the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting March 26. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. During Lent, Dr. 
Perkins has been giving a series of Sun- 
day afternoon lectures, on ““‘The Making 
of the New Testament.’’ These talks 
have fulfilled a two-fold purpose; that of 
having a special Lenten observance for 
the parish, and of covering one of the re- 
quired courses for Standard Teacher 
Training. On Monday evenings of the 
same period, Miss Bonner, the pastor’s 
assistant, is conducting another of the 
Leadership Training courses, on the 
principles of teaching. Both meetings 
were arranged by the Church School 
Association. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg, United Liberal Church. 
—Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D.D., pastor. 
We are having a very successful year and 


our Sunday congregations now average 
about 400. Our Jan. 1st report showed a 
membership of 107 with a constituency 
of 200 families of 321 individuals, but both 
have been greatly increased since that 
date, owing to the tireless work of both 
Dr. and Mrs. Butler. At a recent meet- 
ing of the society Dr. Butler reported 
having made over 500 calls since the open- 
ing of the church in October. We now 
have a fine large Laymen’s League, or- 
ganized at a dinner at the Shrine Club 
honoring Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, who was 
leaving us to take charge of the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York City, and the 
return to us of Mr. Chester C. Platt, 
president of the Batavia (N. Y.) Publish- 
ing Company. One very interesting meet- 
ing has been held since that time with a 
luncheon at the Woman’s Club. Mr. H. 
C. Chubb, attorney, is president and Mr. 
H. Stanhope Vaille secretary of the 
League. Our Woman’s Alliance reported 
sixty members as of Jan. 1, but has greatly 
increased its membership and now has a 
fund of over $1,200 in its treasury. They 
hold regular weekly meetings in two sec- 
tions, one on the north side and one on the 
south side; with a monthly union meeting. 
Mrs. H. L. Putnam is the efficient presi- 
dent, and Mrs. F.S. Hammond treasurer. 
Our board of trustees, of which Stanley E. 
Hunting, from Rochester, N. Y., is presi- 
dent, Chester C. Platt vice-president, 
Geo. H. West treasurer, and F. 8. Ham- 
mond secretary, is now very active, plan- 
ning to exchange our lots for a good close 
in location and start the erection of a 
church building. The other members of 
the board are Mrs. Lillian Lambert and 
Miss Mabel G. Sawyer, from Maine, Mrs. 
W. L. Watson, wife of the vice-president 
of the Central National Bank and Trust 
Company, Max A. H. Fitz, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Dr. H. L. 
Putnam, from Maine. We have a good, 
though not arge Sunday school, of which 
Mrs. Lillian Lambert is superintendent, 
F. S. Hammond treasurer and Chester C. 
Platt leader of the adult class. Rey. Ed- 
win Fairley of the Pilgrim’s Education 
Department, and Rey. George F. Patter- 
son, Field Secretary of the A. U. A., have 
recently preached eloquently to large 
congregations here and our own Dr. John 
Smith Lowe has pleased a very large and 
enthusiastic congregation more recently, 
and on the following Monday evening we 
gave a banquet in his honor at the Shrine 
Club, which was largely attended and 
thoroughly enjoyed, with some very in- 
teresting after dinner speaking and good 
music. Dr. Butler addressed both the 
Florida and Alabama State Conventions, 
and has spoken frequently at the Open 
Forum in Williams Park. On April 10, 
he is to go to Charleston, S. C., to speak at 
the Sou'hern Conference of Liberals, sub- 
ject, “Missionary Technique of Liberal 
Religion in the South.’”” We have had two 
very liberal offers to exchange our lots 


on 10th Avenue for very desirable locations 
close in and we hope to start our building 
operations in the early summer and have a 
church home before the opening of the 
next season. 


Illinois 

Urbana.—Rey. R. D. Cranmer, pastor. 
The minister’s salary was increased the 
first of the year. The Sunday school is in 
better condition than for several years. 
The average attendance has kept well 
above sixty since Rally Day. Sunday, 
March 11, was the minister’s birthday and 
the people of the church surprised him 
with a dinner in his honor after the regular 
morning service. There was the appro- 
priate cake with a forest of thirty-nine 
candles. Over one hundred people sat 
down to the tables. Our minister is 
president of the local ministers’ union, 
and at present the five down-town churches 
are holding a two weeks series of services. 
During the week of March 18 the meetings 
were held in the various co-operating 
churches with the ministers preaching in 
turn. For the week of March 26 Dr. 
Joseph Vance of Detroit was engaged. 
We are all looking forward with interest 
to the result of this experiment in co- 
operation. 

Maine 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Accepting Dr. Smith’s offer of 
station WABI to the Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Bangor and Brewer, for broadcast- 
ing, several local churches have given 
Sunday evening broadcasts of their re- 
spective services, in February and March, 
in the auditorium of the Universalist 
church. Early in February, the Floral 
and Aid Society served a banquet to visit- 
ing clergymen, in Bangor for Convocation 
Week. Covers were laid for sixty-seven. 
President Warren J. Moulton of the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary presided at 
the meeting following the banquet. At 
one of the February meetings of the Floral 
aid Aid Society, the members entertained 
their families at supper, following the 
afternoon meeting. After supper all ad- 
journed to the Dorothy Memorial Hall 
for a social evening. The tenth in the 
series of WABI winter concerts was given 
Sunday afternoon, March 4, when Charles 
Leech Gulick, famous organist, was heard 
in one of the finest concert programs ever 
presented in this city. On Feb. 14 the 
Floral and Aid Society held a successful 
St. Valentine’s luncheon bridge, netting 
approximately $100. Feb. 21 a supper 
and entertainment was given by the young 
people of the church school. A three-act 
play, “No Trespassing,’’ was presented in 
connection with the supper in the Dorothy 
Memorial. About $90 was cleared. The 
Staples Class held an afternoon bridge, 
late in February in the Dorothy Memorial, 
realizing $95. The adult church school 
classes have held food sales recently with 
very good success. Preparations are now 
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going on for a pageant by the members of 
the church school on Easter Sunday, under 
the direction of Miss Ruth Drowne. 
The Mission Circle has been sewing for 
the Sea Coast Mission, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Ashley A. Smith as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Russell M. Taylor chair- 
man of sewing. In the death of Mrs. 
Nellie M. Wardwell, which occurred March 
5, after a lingering illness, the church 
suffers the loss of a devoted and beloved 
member. Mr. Willard P. Peck, son of Rey. 
and Mrs. Ellery E. Peck, now deceased, 
died March 7. His father was a former 
pastor of this church. Mr. Peck was an 
esteemed member of long standing, hay- 
ing joined the church over twenty years 
ago. 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill Rev. N. D. Fletcher, pas- 
tor. In spite of a general business de- 
pression and an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis in Haverhill, the past year has 
been an active and successful one for our 
church. The parsonage was redecorated 
throughout on the Colonial plan suited 
to its Georgian architecture. A two day 
fair, held early in December, yielded high 
returns both social and financial. The 
members of the Clara Barton Guild re- 
cently reorganized as the Auxiliary to the 
Ladies’ Circle. This group gave an im- 
pressive Christmas candlel ght service at 
which the window over the pulpit, a 
memorial to Joseph Crocker Snow, under 
whose pastorate the present church was 
built, was electrical y illuminated by fix- 
tures placed for permanent use and given 
as a contribution of the Auxiliary. Mr. 
John Calder was the speaker at the Fellow- 
ship Supper on March 29, a co-operative 
effort of the Congregational, Universalist 
and Unitarian churches of Haverhill. 
A weekly series of illustrated lectures is 
being given by Mr. Fletcher, describing 
his experiences last summer in the British 
Isles and France. On March 2 an old 
time supper was held, at which three 
hundred were served. Following the sup- 
per, an exhibition of shawls, dolls, and 
nineteenth century costumes was given. 
The costumes, dating from 1814 to 1910, 
were all worn originally by present or 
former members of the parish. One dress 
was the bridal gown in 1820 of Miss Mary 
Hollis when she became the wife of Rey. 
Thomas Green Farnsworth, the first 
minister of the Haverhill church. More 
than 100 shawls were shown, some valued 
at one and two thousand dollars. Mr. 
Fletcher has been, for the past two years, 
the chairman of the local forum, which 
celebrated its tenth anniversary with a 
banquet on March 21, at which Prof. C. R. 
Skinner was the speaker. 


Michigan 
Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. An event of unusual significance 
took place on the evening of March 15. 
At the invitation of the men of North 
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Woodward Congregational Church, a group 
of our men met with them at a dinner 
for acquaintance and fellowship. A fine 
spirit prevailed. After a bountiful dinner 
there was a community “‘sing,’’ and some 
fine solos. For this feature Dr. Chester B. 
Emerson, minister of the entertaining 
church, presided at the piano, playing 
unfamiliar, difficult accompaniments with 
a skill that amazed even his best friends. 
He then introduced Judge Murphy, of the 
Circuit Court, who spoke on ‘“‘Why the 
Law Lags.’’ After the address the party 
broke up into small groups for cards, 
bowling and other games, or just friendly 
talk. This cordial gesture from our Con- 
gregational friends is warmly appreciated. 
Our men expect to be hosts at a return 
visit some time before the summer vaca- 
tion. 
* * 


THE LATE REV. GEORGE PERRY 


Rey. H. E. Latham writes from Spring- 
field, Vt., under date of March 19: 

“The good, genial, optimistic Rev. 
George Perry of Chester Depot, Vermont 
—one of our best veteran pastors—died 
yesterday at his home. He has a son here 
just like his father, a firm, loyal worker 
and supporter of everything good; a real 
Universalist as was his father. Thought 
you might like to know how all here esteem 
George Perry and his son.” 

* * 
MORE RESOLUTIONS ABOUT DR. 
TILDEN 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Convention, 
resolutions were adopted in honor of Dr. 
Tilden, recalling ‘“‘with gratitude the fine 
optimism which was his under all cir- 
cumstances: his unswerving loyalty to 
every good cause; his heroic devotion to 
everything that tends to advance the cause 
of religious liberalism in Illinois and else- 
where,’’ and expressing the intention of 
trying to realize some his ideals. 

* * 


RESIGNATION OF MR. HERSEY 


The St. Lawrence Plain Dealer of March 
20 gives an account of the resignation of 
Rey. Harry Adams Hersey as pastor of 
the Universalist church of Canton, N. Y., 
in which it pays a fine tribute to his work 
in the church and his public service as a 
citizen. In part it says: ‘‘He is very ‘vi- 
tal,’ a bundle of energy, and it has been 
truthfully said of him that he can always 
be relied upon to do the thing he has been 
designated to do.” 

The Watertown (N. Y.) editorial spoke 
of Mr. Hersey as follows: 

“Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, for four 
years pastor of the Canton Universalist 
church, resigns. He has served this North 
Country pastorate well. Always outspoken 
and militant for right, he has been heard 
by a much larger audience than that 
which has gathered weekly in his Canton 
church. Sound of view, aggressive yet 
sane of statement, patriotic and religious, 
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his stay in Northern New York has been 
beneficial to our people. It has not been 
announced where he is to go or what work 
he will now take up. But wherever he goes 
he will serve faithfully and well and to the 
benefit of the cause with which he enlists 
and the people about him.”’ 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, March 19. Rev. John D. Brush 
of Norwood presided in the absence of the 
chairman, and Dr. Charles Conklin of 
Canton conducted the devotional service. 
The others present were: Messrs. Huntley, 
van Schaick, Stevens, Leighton, Merrick, 
Rose, Raspe, Marshall, Vossema, Walker, 
W. S. Perkins, Paige, Noble, Bissell, 
Rouillard, Greenway, Hadley, McInnes, 
Miss Earle, Miss Freeman and Miss 
Slaughter. 

The speaker was Dr. George Ezya Hunt- 
ley, president cf the General Sunday 
School Association, who spoke in part as 
follows: ‘‘Let us begin again to have faith 
in God, to think that there is after all 
some divine order in the universe, to lay 
hold on the great source of inspiration and 
strength. I suggest this text—Isaiah 
16 : 283—‘He that believeth will not make 
haste.’ There is a tendency at the present 
time, especially among the people of the 
so-called liberal churches, to speak some- 
what lightly of the matter of belief. We 
say it does not matter what a man’s 
opinions are, it is character that counts. 
It is not difficult to understand how this 
frame of mind has come about. It is the 
natural reaction from the absurd doctrine 
of the sanctity of belief. But we are in 
danger of going too far. Faith without 
works is dead, we say. We fail to recog- 
nize that faith without works can be alive 
and potent and energizing. A man’s faith 
does affect his life. If he believes that this 
is God’s world he will act in one way, if 
he believes that the universe is a colossal 
failure, without direction or meaning, he 
will act quite differently. 

“When we use the phrase ‘he that be- 
lieveth’ we do not mean the credulous man 
who accepts blindly anything that is told 
him. We mean the man who after all 
possible investigation is convinced of the 
fundamental integrity of the universe, 
that this’ is the best world that could be 
conceived by infinite wisdom, that there 
can be no absolute evil in a world where 
the creating power is absolutely good. 

“In the twentieth century is such belief 
as I have outlined a common possession? 
Half belief is common, but a thorough- 
going belief that is worthy the name 
is as rare as it is precious. ‘He that be- 
lieveth must not make haste.’ What a 
world of haste-makers we are! How im- 
patient we get with God’s apparent slow- 
ness. How impatient to spur the world 
into action. We turn our faces to God 
and say to Him ‘Thy will be done,’ but 
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how many of us are willing that His will 
should be done in His way and in His 
time? Our faith is not the faith that 
abideth. In our personal lives, just as 
we think that we are going to win our 
heart’s desire, God is always saying to us 
‘Not yet.’ How shall we take these un- 
avoidable disappointments? Shall we be 
patient with God? 

“He that believeth will not make haste 
in regard to those great reforms which 
seem to him to be so important in his day 
and generation. The prospects for im- 
mediate victory are not bright, but shall 
we give up? Never while we are laboring 
in unison with the Infinite One. We need 
to avoid twin stupidities: Optimism which 
says that nothing needs to be done, and 
pessimism which says that nothing can be 
done. It is only in the fulness of time that 
something is brought forth. The man who 
abandons his efforts because there is no 
immediate result is no true believer. We 
shall do well to remember a great modern 
proverb—‘One with God is a majority.’ 

“There is a difference between strong, 
hard, loyal faith and haste-making con- 
ceived in doubt and carried out in despair. 
The faithful man believes that no God ever 
could desert one of His children, and that 
it is blasphemy to suppose that finite 


folly could ever defeat infinite wisdom.’ 


In this life we hardly learn the first let- 
ters of the alphabet of truth. Can we 
then commit any sin which God can not 
overcome? 

“Jesus was the most persistent believer 
this world has ever known. So great was 
his faith that at the final moment of his 
life when all seemed to have been a dreadful 
failure, he looked up and with a prophet’s 
triumph cried ‘It is finished.’ 

“Tf the time comes when it seems to us 
that God is failing, then it is well to re- 
member that there is one for whom failure 
is absolutely unthinkable and impossible 
and for whom a thousand years are as one 
day. It will be well for us to be patient 
with God and not make haste.” 

ID MEE 


* * 


DIVINE PATERNITY HOUSE 


The winter season has shown an in- 
crease of attendance of over 400 monthly 
from October to March over that of last 
last year. - Miss Taylor is one of the 
younger members of the Program Com- 
mittee of United Neighborhood Houses 
that are seeking to formulate the point of 
view of the younger generation of settle- 
ment workers as compared with that of 
the pioneers. A number of meetings of 
the younger head workers have been held 
to prepare for a general meeting on the 
subject in April. Four young people of 
the settlement are taking part in the 
Social Education Forum conducted by 
Rev. C. J. Webber for the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses. Mr. Wilbur D. Earp rep- 
resents the House on the legislative com- 
mittee of this organization. The local 


board sent one of its members to the 
recent housing hearing in Albany to speak 
in favor of the proposed dwellings bill. At 
the annual meeting of this group. the 
treasurer reported a total expenditure of 
$917 for 1927. The fourth annual enter- 
tainment on Jan. 21 and a supper on Feb. 
20 were both financially and socially suc- 
cessful. The card party of the Ta Kala 
Society on Feb. 7 at the Plaza Hotel was 
as well attended as that of last year, over 
$600 being cleared. A battalion of the 
U. S. Junior Naval Guard organized by 
Mr. Richard Potter has been meeting 
several months. Commander Harris and 
six other officers of the Washington Heights 
battalion have visited and commissioned 
the officers. A new boys’ athletic club has 
been organized. The unemployment situ- 
ation is causing much suffering in many 
families of the settlement. A donation of 
fifty cents would provide warm lunches to 
a needy child for a week. 
* * 


WILL OF WALTER B. LEACH 


The will of Walter B. Leach of Brook- 
line, filed in the probate court at Dedham 
yesterday, contains bequests of $15,000 
each, to his sons, W. Barton Leach, Jr., 
and Gordon L. Leach; $3,000 each to his 
sister, Ellen F. Root of Dixfield, Me., to 
his sister-in-law, Hattie S. Leach of Ohio, 
and to his mother-in-law, Mrs. Lucy L. 
Wise of Brookline, and $2,000 to his wife’s 
niece, Esther J. Wise. 

He leaves $2,000 to the Beacon Uni- 
versalist parish, Brookline, and all his 
household effects to his wife. The rest 
and residue of the estate is left to the Old 
Colony Trust Company in trust for his 
wife.—Bosion Herald. 

* * 
PROHIBITION MEETING IN WASH- 
INGTON 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey spoke at the 
February Convention on Prohibition En- 
forcement Planks, held in the Hotel May- 
flower, Washington, D. C., Feb. 28. Mr. 
Hersey, representing the Universalist 
Church, said in part: “‘I can assure you 
that the Universalist Church stands for 
obedience to law by the individual, for 
law enforcement, and for the fulfillment 
of the oath of office by every public official. 
As a church we are in hearty sympathy 
with the purpose of this conference.’ 

Bishop William F. Anderson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, as- 
serted that ‘‘the destiny of the future of 
our own country and of law and order 
everywhere is bound up with the enforce- 
ment of this benign (prohibition) law.’’ 

Bishop William T. Manning, New 
York City, wrote: ‘I send my best wishes 
for the meeting in behalf of law enforce- 
ment and regret that I can not be present. 
Whatever our personal opinions, it is the 
duty of all of us to obey the law and to 
encourage others to do so. The effects of 
the prohibition law are beneficial wherever 
it is enforced, and it can be enforced 
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reasonably well wherever there is honest 

effort to accomplish this. In order that it 

may be fairly tested this enforcement 

must be entrusted to those who believe 

in it and sincerely wish to see it enforced.” 
* * 


RELIGION AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Chautauqua is not a place where re- 
ligion means denominatignalism or separ- 
ateness of groups. Denominations have 
their separate homes, but the services of 
worship, the community life, the public 
platform, all contribute to a religious 
leadership and life in which Christianity, 
which unites, is above the sectarianism 
which divides. Though there are classes 
in religious thought and great religious 
congregations and sermons, religion at 
Chautauqua is something more than all 
this. It is something which comes up out 
of the life of the place itself. It domi- 
nates because it creates an atmosphere 
which makes life more real, and more 
worth living. 

For the minister, Chautauqua is the 
ideal place for a vacation. There he can. 
gain inspiration from the atmosphere, 
from sermons by great men, from religious 
discussions, from lectures on intellectual 
subjects, and even from the golf course. 

Helene Ulrich. 

State Farm, Niantic, Conn. 

(Any one who cares to write to Miss 
Ulrich personally for information regard- 
ing Chautauqua is invited to do so.) 

* * 


Your. GeU: 


The annual Eastern State Y. P. C. U. 
dance was held at Tufts College the evening 
of March 24, in Jackson Gymnasium. 
Preceding the dance a banquet of the 
members took place in the Community 
Hall of the Medford Hillside Universalist 
church. 

The toastmaster at the banquet was 
Donald M. Sleeper. Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, of the Theological School at 
Tufts College, was the speaker. Dorothy 
Williams of Medford, a sophomore in the 
Theological School, and president of the 
local branch, gave the word of welcome for 
the local Union. Carl Olson of Quincy, 
president of the National Y. P. C. U., and 
Stanley McConnell, state president, also 
spoke. 

The patrons and patronesses were: Rev. 
and Mrs. John M. Paige of the Medford 
Hillside church and Rev. and Mrs. Alfred 
S. Cole of the West Somerville church. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


May 8-10. California State Convention, 
dena, 

May 9 and 10. Connecticut State Convention, 
New Haven, . 

May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

May 15-17. Massachusetts 
North Attleboro. 

May 22. Annual Meeting Universalist Histor- 
ical Society, 3.80 p. m., at Stoughton, Mass. 


Pasa- 


State Convention, 
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June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Ill. 

June 21-24. G.S. S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P, C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Il. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 38. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

aK) 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention will meet at the Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8, 
to receive reports and for the transaction of any 
business which may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Any matters to be presented at the meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
May 1, 1928. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

* x 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
94th annual meeting at Stoughton, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 22, at 3.30 p.m. Speakers: Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou, West Newton, on his grandfather, Rev. 
Massina B. Ballou, Hon. Oscar A. Marden of Stough- 
ton, and the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Can- 
ton, on General Richard Gridley, Pioneer Univer- 
salist Layman. 

* x 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention will be held at New 
Haven Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, 
1928. 

The occasional sermon will be preached by Rey. 
D. E. Trout of Meriden. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
° 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California Universalist Convention will be 
held at Pasadena, May 8-10. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Los Angeles, 


FF 


FP. L. Masseck, Secretary. 
* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Public Meeting 


A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the Universalist church at 
Salem, April 17. 

Morning session at 10.80, Mrs. Edwin R. Samp- 
son, state president, presiding. Devotional service, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Greetings from Salem Mission 
Cirele, Mrs. L. C. Nichols, president. Response, 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres. High Lights of the Recent 
Foreign Missionary Interdenominational Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, Miss Kirk. Address, “Real 
Stories of Real Children,” Mrs. May Crawford 
Clark, field secretary of the Children’s Mission 
to Children (Unitarian). Solo, Helen Cabot Miles. 
Round Table, conducted by Mrs. George E. Huntley. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30, at 50 cents each. 
Reservations must be made not later than the morn- 
ing of April 16. Write Mrs. L. C. Nichols, 53 Buffum 
Street. 

Afternoon session at 1.30. Organ voluntary, Miss 
Sarah E. Carlton. Prayer, Rev. L. C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. Roll Call. Address, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Solo, Miss Miles. “A Christian Relay Race,”” pre- 
pared by Mrs. Leroy G. Shaw. 

The church is located on Rust Street, less than five 
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minutes walk from the station. 
North Station at 9.45 a. m. 

All who desire to avail themselves of the “trip 
tickets,’”’ greatly reducing the railroad fare, should be 
at the window nearest Track 3, as early as 9.30 a. m. 

=e 

WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rey. Wm. E. Manning Todd, D. D., accepted on 
transfer from Minnesota Universalist Convention, 
March 15, 1928. 


Train leaves the 


M.L., Aldridge, Chairman. 
‘© 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday meetings from Feb. 27 to April 2 
inclusive will be of a devotional and inspirational 
character appropriate to the Lenten season. Dr. 
Charles Conklin will be in charge of the devotions 
on each of these days. Mrs. John van Schaick will 
be at the piano. The committee are asking that 
the business may be transacted first, in order that, 
beginning with the musical prelude, the whole ser- 
vice may be devotional in its atmosphere. The 
brethren are asked to make special effort to be in 
their seats at 10.45. Sermons will be given by the 
following speakers: 

April 2. Rev. W. W. Rose. 

On April 9 will be the usual Easter Experience 
Meeting in charge of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

* * 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING'S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 

a» em 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Con- 
necticut State Y. P. C. U. will be held in Norwich, 
Conn., April 21 and 22, 1928. The business session 
is called for 1 p. m. Saturday, April 21, to be fol- 
lowed by a banquet and speeches in the evening. 
Sunday morning a special worship service will be 
held. Those desiring entertainment over night are 
requested to notify Miss Villa Bussey, 22 Hamlin 
St., Norwich. 

Martha L, Fischer, Secretary. 
* * 
LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The Greater Boston Federation of Churches has 
arranged 12.15 p. m. Lenten services at Keith’s 
Theater, Feb. 23 to April 6, as follows: 

April 2. Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. 

3. Rev. William Aull, D. D., Union Square Pres- 
byterian Church, Somerville. 

4. Canon B. H. Streeter, Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

5. Maundy Thursday—12 to 1 p. m. Rev. Ed- 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 
for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
every day 


including Sunday 
1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue, to Leicester Street, to 
Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail 
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ward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newton. 

6. Good Friday—12 to 1 p. m., Rev. Robert 
Watson, D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Boston. 
Also, three hour service—12 to 3 p. m., Old South 
Meeting House. Drs. D. L. Marsh, B. O. Oxnam, 
F. M. Swaffield, E. H. Lindh, A. D. Parker, R. Cal- 
kins and G. E. Heath, preachers. 

Seven Baptists, eight Congregationalists, seven 
Episcopalians, two Lutherans, six Methodists, one 
New Church, three Presbyterians, four Unitarians 
and one Universalist are on the list. 

Obituary 
Mrs. Celeste A. Sanders 

Mrs. Celeste A. Sanders died at her home in 
Greenville, Me., Jan. 26. The funeral service was 
held in the home Monday afternoon, Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley of Dover, N. H., officiating, assisted by the 
local pastor, Rev. Harry Vrooman. Interment was 
in the Sanders mausoleum, in the Greenville ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs. Sanders was born in Greenville in 1850. 
She was the daughter of Captain Thomas Robinson 
and Mahitable Hinkley Robinson, and was the old- 
est of six children. Only one sister survives, Mrs. 
Hattie Willson of Cleveland, Ohio, who was with 
Mrs. Sanders for several weéks before her death. 
She is also survived by her stepson, Harry A. San- 
ders, and five grandchildren and seven great-grand- 
children. 

Mrs. Sanders had always lived in Greenville and 
had been identified with the active life of the town 
for many years. Her acquaintance was large and 
reached far beyond the narrow confines of her own 
home town, and everywhere she was known as a 
woman of fineness of character and great personal 
charm. oe 

In 1869 she was married to David T. Sanders of 
Greenville, and one son was born to them, Leo, 
who died from the effects of an accident, when only 
six years old. 

Mrs. Sanders was an ardent Universalist, and by 
her remarkable ability to organize and lead, she 
established a Universalist society in Greenville, 
which grew to a large membership, and.finally Mr. 
Sanders gave the lot and a fine chapel was built, 
which now stands as a credit to her endeavors. 


S. Thomas Kirk 

Mr. S. Thomas Kirk of Medford Hillside died 
March 17 at his home. He was ill ten days, having 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage. He was one of the 
founders of the Medford Hillside church and his 
funeral services were held there March 19, Rey. 
George E. Huntley and Rev. John Paige officiating. 

Mr. Kirk was born in Somerville and as a young man 
had a record of eighteen years’ attendance at Sur day 
school without missing a day. He served as clerk 
of the parish and Sunday school superintendent for 
twenty-five years. 

He is survived by his wife, Ida H. Kirk, two 
daughters, Mrs. Edith Polsey and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
and a son, Royden C. Kirk. 


| EUROPE 


Cathedrals Festivals 
Orchestral cue 
Chamber Music 


PALESTINE 
With our Church Travel Club 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL, 
51 W. 40th Street Box R New York City 


4) 
No Man Is Well Read— 
if he is ignorant of the 


Inc. 


BIBLE "252%: 
or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol] Street Boston 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


Bocks by 
DR. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


Christus Victor 
A Universalist classic. One of the 
enduring poems of our generation. 
Seventh edition with 46 illustrations. 
Price, $3.00. 


Mystery of the West 
A book for all teachers and lovers 
of American history. Full of noble 
An inspirer of noble patriot- 
Price, $1.00. 


verse. 
ism. 
For salz by 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Biston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and ig within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
&t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


e 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy > 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding schesl 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodt 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully he 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund {s expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ron- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, wit® 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, I. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Cra okling 


MacTavish, having seen in a London 
shop window a magnificent pair of ant- 
lers, went in and asked the price. He 
was told two guineas. 

“Heck, mon,’’ he complained, 
they awfu’ dear?” 

“Of course they’re off a deer,’’ replied 
the fresh clerk. ‘‘Did you think they 


came off a rabbit?”’—Hachange. 
* * 


“aren't 


Friend: “You’ve given that boy of 
mine a trial. Do you think there is much 
hopefor him in the journalistic profession?” 

Newspaper Editor: ‘I’m afraid not. 
Only this morning ‘he wrote “The church 
was crowded’ instead of “The sacred edifice 
was thronged.’ ’’—Dublin Opinion. 

* * 

Discouraged Jim: ‘‘Mother, I will not 
try again for the conduct prize. Some 
other fellow always gets it.” 

Mother: ‘Don’t give up; try, try again.’ 

Jim: “I’m through, Mum; it’s a clean 


waste of goodness to go on.’’—Montreal 
Gazelle. 
* * 
Judge: ‘‘Why have you not made these 


alimony payments?”’ 

Defendant: “I can’t start till week 
after next, Judge. There are still two 
instalments due on the engagement ring.”’ 
—Life. 

* * 

Room: “I sure told that girl what I 
thought of her.’ 

Mate: ‘“‘And what did she say?” 

Room: ‘‘She said she loved me, too,’’— 
Colorado Dodo. 

* + 

““Where’re you off to?” 

“Down the creek for a swim.”’ 

“Well, mind, if you get drownded, don’t 
you go comin’ ’ome to me.”’—Bulletin 
(Sydney). 

* * 

Q. 2. Who was the father of John the 
Baptist? 

A. (on another page): 2. Miss Rebecca 
M. Church of Toronto.—Toronto Daily 
Star. 

* * 

Prospective buyer of a very small motor 
car: ‘‘Er—how does one get in?’’ 

Salesman: “You don’t get into it, sir. 
You put it on.”—Exchange. 

* * 

A man has less courage than a woman. 
Try to imagine one with twelve cents in 
his pocket trying on seven suits of clothes. 
—Detroit Free Press. 

+ * 

If ignorance is bliss then the happiest 
man in the world is an oil magnate on the 
Senate committee’s witness stand.—San 
Diego Union. 

* * 

Molly: ‘What makes you insist his 
heart is in the right place?” 

Polly: ‘‘He laid it at my feet yesterday.”’ 
—Life. 
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FAITH WITH POWER 


The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 
of this zealous missionary 


“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
stirring. It quickens the heart ‘beat. Through its pages we hear the 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 
and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole story 
an inspiration.” 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 
attractively printed and bound 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
176 a ace 


- WHEN YOU ENLIST 


Side Con "SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


HOUSE 


Boston, Mass. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street 2 = 3% gt Boston, Mass. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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